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THE BURIAL OF MOSES. 


And He buried him in a valley in the land of Moab, over against Be 
but no man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day.”—Dgur. xxxiv. 6. | 


By Nebo’s lonely mountain, 
On this side Jordan’s wave, 
In a vale in the land of Moab 
There lies a lonely grave. 
And no man dug that sepulchre, 
And no man saw it e’er ; 
For the angels of God upturned the sod, 
And laid the dead man there. 


That was the grandest funeral 
That ever passed on earth, 
But no man heard the trampling 

Or saw the train go forth, 
Noiselesely as the daylight 
Comes when the nightis done, 
And the crimson +treak on ocean’s cheek 
Grows into the great sun; 


Noiselessly as the springtime 
Her crown of verdure weaves, 
And all the trees on all the hills 
Open their thousand leaves; 
So, without sound of music, 
Or voice of them that wept, 
Silently down from the mountain’s crown 
The great procession swept. 


Perchance the bald old eagle, 
Oa grey Bethpeor’s height, 
Out ot his rocky eirie 
Looked on the wondrous sight. 
Perchance the lion stalking 
Still shuns that hallow’d spot: 
For beast and birds have seen and heard 
That which man knoweth not. 


But when the warrior dieth, 
His comrades io the war, 

With arms reversed and muffled drum, 
Follow the funeral car. 

They show the banners taken, 
They tell bis battles won, 

And after him lead his masterless steed, 
While peals the minute gun. 


Amid the noblest of the land 
Men lay the sage to rest, 
And give the bard an honour’d place 
With costly marble drest. 
In the great minster transept, 
Where lights like glories fall, 
And the sweet choir sings, and the organ rings 
Along the emblazoned wall. 


This was the bravest warrior 
That ever buckled sword ; 
This the most gifted Poet 
That ever breath’d a word ; 
And never earth’s philosopher 
Traced with his golden pen 
On the deathless page truths half so sage 
As he wrote down for men. 


And had he not high honour ? 
The hill-side for bis pall, 
To lie in state while angels wait 
With stars for tapers tall, 
And the dark rock pines like tossing plumes 
Over his bier to wave, 
And God’s owa hand in that lonely land 
To lay him in the grave. 


In that deep gtave without a name, 
Wheace his uncoffin’d clay 

Shall break again, most wondrous thought 
Before the Judgment Day ; 

And stand with glory wrapped around 
Oa the hills he never trod, 

And speak of the strife that won our life 
With th’ Incarnate Son of God. 


O lonely tomb in Moab’s land, 
O dark Bethpeor’ bill, 

Speak to these curious hearts of ours, 
And teach them to be still. 

God hath his mysteries of grace, 
Ways that we cannot teil - 

He bides them deep like the -ccret sleep 
Of him He loved so well. 





ADDRESS TO THE STUDENTS OF PARIS. 


ATTRIBUTED TO BERANGER, MARCH, 1856, 
Translated for the “Albion.” 


Children, poor children! What! you trust once more 
Your Joyous shouts for Freedom may be heard ? 

And would {éte him—while waves the Tricolor— 

ho seems new life withia her to have stirred ?— 


memories cleave to my satiric verse— 
get it, quick, as I must needs deny : 
ad faith in it, my fame I’d corae.— 


Ah ! the poor songster must your pardon cry! 


How can these days, revivifyed, be lik 
Those days that, dreaming, I’ : 
I, who failed not relentlesaly to strike Sit al 


Lacquey and flatterer, Emperor, Pope, and King ? 


| 


thpeor ; | 


| 





If songs to one great Chieftain I could spare, 

’T was that in bonds and sceptreless he lay : 
Did not St. Helena avenge Brumaire ?— 

Ah! the poor songster would for pardon pray ? 


Can I in Nisard’s eloquence delight ? 
A second Arago of Leverrier make? 
Am [in love with Silence and the Night? 
And Belmontet for Hugo shall I take? 
That God benign with whom one fe!t at home-— 
Is he the God of jailor and of spy? 
Is’t he whom now they’re propping-up at Rome ?— 
Ab! the poor songster would your pardon cry! 


Yes, I have sung of that heroic age 
When, in blue uniforms by Victory frayed, 
Our young Republicans would Kings engage, 
And keep their Leagues for twenty years dismayed. 
But yon smart soldier, covering us there, 
Who'd cut our throats to mend his rank or pay— 
Is he my man hobnobbing at the fair ?— 
Ah! the poor songster would for pardon pray ! 


Poland! and Italy, O noble land, 
Deeply, for blood, to you is France in debt !— 
Hark to the cannon! Forward!......Nonsense! stand ! 
So close to us the soil is slippery yet. 
Further, the boon of Liberty we’ll bear, 
Ay, to the Turk, though coy he be and shy : 
Peoples, behold! your Holy League is there ! 
Ab! the poor songster must your pardon cry! 





“INFATUATION. 
I. 

Ove summer’s evening two gentiemen were seated at a well-spread des- 
eert table in an aristocratic quarter of West London. Heat ite head, its 
master, was a fine, stately man, weariog in his countenance, in its expres- 
sion and form of feature, the impress of true nobility—nature’s nobility, 
not that of the peerage, for in reality he was only a merchant, though one of 
the first class, His lady wife—she was the daughter of a peer—had just quit- 
ted the room, and left them to themselves. They were the heads of the 
well-known City firm “ Grubb and Howard.’ Mr. Howard had walked up 
from the City at this evening hour to confer upon a matter, which had 
come to his knowledge, with bis senior partaer— senior in authority, but 
his junior in years; a private engagement having brought Mr. Grubb 
away from the City at mid-day. 

“ Did you draw a cheque on Saturday morning, before leaving home, 
in favour of self, and get it cashed?” began James Howard, as Mr. 
— returned to his seat, from closing the door after Lady Adela. “At 

yn’s. 

The merchant threw his thoughts back to Saturday morning. The re- 
miniscence was unpleasant. For a scene had taken place with his wife, 
painfal to him, disgraceful to her. He bad drawn no cheque. 

“ No,” he answered. 

“ A cheque for £500 in favour of self?” continued Mr. Howard, slowly 
sipping his port wine. 

“I don’t draw at Glyn’s in favour of self,” interrupted the mer- 
o— “oaly at my private banker’s. You kaow that, Howard, as well 
as Ido. 

“Just so. Therefore, upon the fact coming to our notice this afternoon 
that such a cheque had been drawn and paid, I stepped ever to Glyn’s 
and made ioquiries.”’ 

“ Well?” 

“ Well, there it was, safe enough : a cheque purporting to be drawn 


| and signed by you.” 


*** Charles Grabb?”’ 

_ “No; the firm signature, ‘Grubb and Howard.’ And a very good 
imitation itis. But if it is your writing, your hand was nervous when 
you wrote it, rendering the letters less decided than usual.” 

“ Who presented it?” inquired Mr. Grubb. 

“Mr. Cleveland. And he received the money.” 

* Cleveland!” uttered Mr. Grubb, in the most astonished tone. “ There 
is some mystery about this.” 

“So it seemed to me,’ answered the junior partner. “ Cleveland’s out 
of town you said to-day.” 

“* Went down yesterday to Brighton, to his father’s. Will be home in 
the morning. But how did he procure the cheque? Who drew it?” re- 
sumed the puzzled merchant. “ Where’s the money ?” 

“ It was Saturday morning that you left the cheque-book at home and 
sent Cleveland for it, if you remember.” 

“ Ab, to be sure it was,” echoed the merchant, quickly. “ A long while 
he was gone.” 

“ And during this period, between tea and half-past eleven, the cheque 
was preseuted and cashed. I thought he was of improvident habits, but 
never suspected he was one to help himself——” 

** He cannot have helped himseif in this sort of way,” interrupted Mr. 
Grubb, earnestly. “Cleveland is a wild, random speeies of young fellow, 
aud has his faults, but he is certainly not one to descend to guilt of this 
nature.” 

* He is reckless in his expenditure, and is never out of debt—as I hear,” 
urged James Howard. 

“ Very likely. I don’t doubt he is of the fast genus. But that does 
not prove he would defraud us. The thiog’s impossible, Howard.” 

“He presented the cheque and received the money,” dryly remarked 
Mr. Howard. ‘ What has he done with it ?” 

“But no madman would go to work in this barefaced way,”’ replied his 
more generous-minded partner, “ bringing immediate detection aud 
punishment down upon his head.” 

“ Suppose you inquire what clothes he took with him,” saggested Mr. 
Howard. “ My impression is, that he’s off. The Brighton tale may have 
been a blind.” 

Mr. Grubb rose and rang the bell, staggered nearly oat of his seases ; 
and, until it was answered, not another word was spokea. Each gentle- 
man was busy with his owa thoughts. 

“ Richard,” said the master, “ when Mr.Cleveland left for Brighton 
yesterday morning, did he take much luggage with him?” 

“I don’t think he took any, sir, unless it was his small portmanteau.” 

“ Did you happen to hear him say whether he contemplated making a 
longer stay than usual?” 

“ { did not hear him say anything sir. But Mr. Cleveland is back.” 

‘*Back !” echoed Mr. Howard, surprised into the interference. 

“ He came back a few minutes ago, sir.”’ 

“Ishe in now?” asked Mr. Grubb. 

“ No, sir ; he went out again almost directly. The cab waited for him. 
He is gone to dine at the Army and Navy.” 


“Then no elucidation can now take place till morning, observed Mr. 
Grubb, as the servant withdrew. ‘“ When he goes out on these dining 
bouts he is never home till late, sometimes not at all. But rely npon it, 
Howard, this matter will be cleared up. Cleveland is no forger.”’ 

“ Hope it may,” sarcastically uttered the junior partner. 

The merchant was seated next morning, at his breakfast alone, for the 
Lady Adela never condescended to breakfast with her husband, and 
Charles Cleveland had not made his appearance. “ Does Mr. Cleveland 
know I am at breakfast ?’”’ he inquired of the servant. 

‘“‘ Mr, Cleveland left word—I beg your pardon, sir, I forgot to mention 
it—that he was gone out to breakfast with his brother, Captain Cleve- 
land, who sails to-day for India.” 

“ Twelve o’clock was heard striking by St. Paul’s, in the City premises 
of Messrs. Grubb and Howard, and no Charles Cleveland had made his 
appearance. Both partners, with a gentleman from Glyn’s, were assem- 
bled in a private room, the latter gentleman and Mr. Howard fully per- 
suaded that the delinquent had embarked for India with his brother, or 
some other place, not speedily accessible to officers of justice. But ere 
the clock had well finished striking, Charley himself came in, bustling 
and out of breath. 

“I beg your pardon, sir, for being so late,” he panted, addressing him- 
self to Mr. Grubb, “ especially after my holiday of yesterday. went 
early this morning to Woolwich, and on board my brother’s ship, intend- 
ing to be up by business hours, but, what with one delay or another, I 
was unable to get back till now.” 

‘“‘ Take a seat, Mr. Cleveland,” was the reply. 
tions to put to you.” 

Charles glanced round. In his burry, he had seen no one but Mr. Grubb. 
His eye now fell on the banker: he knew him well ; and knew that the 
time was come when he would have need of all his presence of mind and 


his energies. 
aan, 


“ We have a few ques- 


“You presented a cheque for £500 at Glyn’s on Saturday 
and received the amount in notes,’ began Mr. Grubb. “ From whom 
you get that cheque ?”’ 

No reply. 

“ Purporting to be drawn and signed by me,”’ continued Mr. Grubb, “I 
ask from whom you received it?” 

“I decline to answer,” he ‘said at length, speaking with hesitation, in 
spite of his resolve for firmness. 

“Do you deny having presented the cheque?” 

“No. Ido not deny that.” 

“Do you deny having received the money for it?” questioned the 
banker. 

‘Nor that either. I acknowledge to have received £500. It would be 
waste of folly to deny it,” he continued in a sort of calm desperation, 
“since the bank could prove the contrary.” 

“ Bat did you know what you were laying yourself open to?” asked 
Mr. Grubb, evideatly in a maze of astonishment. 

“1 know now, sir.” 

* Will you refund the money ?”’ interposed Mr. Howard. “ Out of con- 
sideratiou for your family, connected, as it is, with that of the head of 
our firm, we are willing to——” 

“ T cannot refund it, and I must decline to answer any more questions,” 
interrupted Mr. Cleveland, fast relapsing into agitation. Mr. Howard 
stepped into the next room; and, soon, a policeman was added to the 


group. 
“It is our duty to give this gentleman into custody for forgery,” said 
James Howard, pointing at Charles Cleveiand, who was side by 


side with Mr. Grubb: and the policeman, mistaking the direction, laid 
his arm on that of the head of the firm. 

“Not me,”’ said the merchant, with a slight smile at the mistake. 

“* Why, officer, what are you thinking of?” cried the banker, indignant- 
ly. “Don’t you kaow this geatleman yet-—Mr. Grubb? You are a City 
policeman.” 

“No offence,” deprecated the policeman, transferring his attention to 
Mr. Charies. “I’m sure I beg your pardon, sir, but I thought the gentle- 
man pointed to you. And so many, where you’d least expect it, get into 
trouble now, that if they handed over to usa duke, we should just take 
him, and make no bones about it. Is the charge to be gone into to- 
day ?” 

a Without any delay,” peremptorily uttered Mr. Howard. 

“ Oh, sir!” exclaimed Charles Cleveland, turning to Mr. Grubb, in a 
high state of excitement, “ will you look over this one error? My fa- 
ther wiil replace the money—I am sure he will, rather than suffer this 
public disgrace to fall upon the family. Do not force the shame upon 
him.” 

Mr. Grubb drew him aside from the rest, and spoke to him in private. 
“If I afford you the opportunity, will you tell me the circumstances of 
the case ?” be asked, “ for I own to you that your conduct appears to me 
perfectly incomprehensible. There is some mystery in the affair, which 
1 do not fathom. It may be better for you to confide in me.” 

“ T cannot,” returned Cleveland. 

“ What if [ tell you that, in spite of appearances, I do not myself be- 
lieve you guilty ?” 

A bright eager flush, a glance of understanding illumined for a mo- 
ment Charley’a face. It seemed to say that just, honourable natures 
kuow, and trust, in each other’s innocence, no matter what may be the 
signs of guilt. But the transient expression faded away to sadness. 

* I can explain nothing,” he satd ; “I can only thank you, sir, for this 
proof of confidence, and implore your clemency oa the ground of com- 
passion alone,” 

“ Then there is no more to be said, Policeman,” added the merchant, 
walking forward, “ do your duty.” 

What a commotion arose in all the clabs! Charles Cleveland in New- 
gate, on a charge of forgery! Charley Cleveland the popular—Charley 
Cleveland the grandson of an earl gathered to his fathers, and nephew of 
the one who stood in his shoes—Charley Cleveland the out-and-out 
z0od fellow, who was wont to seare the blue devils away from every- 
body—Charley Cleveland who, in defiance of his improvidence and his 
shaliow pocket, was known to be of the nicest honour amongst the hon- 
nourable! 

“ The thing’s preposterous altogether,” stuttered John Cust. “ If Char- 
ley had drawa the money, he would have had the money, and I know 
that on Saturday afternoon he had not a rap, for he borrowed three sovs. 
of me, to take him down to Brighton, where he went to try and knock 
some tin out of his governor.” - 

“ Which he did,” added Lord Deerhum. “A ten-pounder. 

“ And paid me back the three, on the Monday night, when he came to 
his brother’s spread at the Rag and Famisb. Gammon! Charley has 
not been making free with Old Grubb’s name.” A 

“ But he acknowledges to having drawa the money,” sqaeaked Booby 
Charteries. ‘“ That’s proved.” 

“ You may take that in, yourself, Booby. We don’t.” 

* Bat the Lord Mayor——” P 

“Lord Mayor be hanged! If he swears, till he’s black in the face, that 





‘ 


Charley had it, I kaow he dido’t. There.” ; 
“Let's cut down to Newgate, and have a smoke with him,” returned 
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Booby Charteries. “It may cheer the fellow up, under the present alarm- 
ing state of things.” ; 

“ As if they’d admit us inside Newgate, or a smoke either !’ uttered 
John Cust. “There’s only one thing more difficult than getting in, 
and that is, if you are in, getting out again. Newgate’s no go, Booby. 

“ I propose that we have a throw which of us shall go and punch Old 
Grubb’s head, for making the charge,” proposed Lord Deerhum. “Tt 
would do these City plodders good, to be taught what it is to insult our 
order, especially a popular chap, like Charley.” ; 

The Honourable Mr. Cleveland came up from Brighton to find his 
son lying in Newgate on a charge of forgery. At the examination, 
Charles had attempted no defence, stating to the magistrate that he had 
pone to make ; so he was committed for trial, there and then. His fa- 
ther, who obtained an order to visit him in Newgate, found bim, even in 
that short period, greatly changed. His dress was neglected, his hair 
unkempt, and his face haggard. Charley the fastidious! 

Mr. Cleveland was overcome beyond control, and sobbed aloud. He 
was a venerable-looking man of sixty years, and had always been a fond 
father. Charley was little less affected. 

“ Why did you not kill me when you last came down, Charles?” he 
moaned. “ Better have put me out of this world of pain than bring this 
misery upon me. Oh, my boy! my boy! you were your mother’s fa- 
vourite : how can you so have disgraced her memory ?” 

“ IT would I bad been out of the world, rather than be the curse to you 
I have proved,” writhed Charley, wishing Newgate would yawn asunder 
and engulph him. “ Ob, don’t—father, don’t!” he implored, as Mr. 
Cleveland’s sighs echoed through the cell. “ If it will be any consola- 
tion to know it, I will avow to you that I am not guilty,” he added, the 
sight of his father’s affliction momentarily outweighing his precaution. 
* By all tas care of me, by your present grief, by the memory of my 
dead mother, I swear to you I am not guilty.” Be. diss 

“ Mr, Cleveland looked up, and his heart leaped within him. He knew 
Charles was speaking truth. al 

“ Then what is this I hear, about your declining to make a defence?” 
Charles hung his head, and relapsed into prudence again. — 
ane” answer me. How came you to accept—as it were—the 

t ‘ . 

~ Bor your private comfort I have said this, dear father, bat it must 
remain between us as if it had not been spoken. The world must still 
and always, believe me guilty.” 

“ But why!—why? What mystery is this?” 

“Do not ask me, sir. Believe that you have not a son more free 
from the guilt vf this crime than I am. Nevertheless, 1 must pay the 
penalty, for | cannot defend myself.” 

Mr. Cleveland could get nothing more out of Charles. From Newgate 
he went to Mr. Grubb’s counting-house. ‘ 

“ You are not more pained at this affair than I am,”’ said the latter, 
elosing the door of his private room, “ and certainly not more asto- 
nished.”’ 


“ Oh, Mr. Grubb,” cried the old man, “ could you not have hushed 
this wretched disgrace up, for the family’s sake?” ’ 

“ J would have hushed it up. I asked Charles in this very room, to 
acknowledge the truth to me privately. Had he done so, even though it 
wes to avow his guilt, I ehould not have proceeded. But he would not 
say a word, and told me he would not.” 

“ Will you state the particulars to me?” resamed Mr. Cleveland. “1 
asked them of him, but he would not give them.” ; 

“ It occurred on Saturday morning. When I reached the City, I 
found I had not got my cheque-book, and sent Charles home to look 
for it. He was a long while gone, bat brought it when became. Dur- 
ing the period of his absence, one of the cheques was abstracted, filled up 
for £500, and——” 

“ Filled up by whom !” : 

“ Charles presented it, and received the money. That is all we know 
with certainty ; but of course there is only one deduction to be drawn, 
as to who filled it in.” 

“ Was it his hand-writing?”’ 

“ It was an imitation of mine.” 

“ Mr. Grubb,” cried the agitated father, ‘‘ appearances are against him 
—were never more strongly against any one—but, before Heaven, I be- 
lieve him innocent.” ‘ 

The merchant did not reply. 

“ He has assured me of his ianocence, by the memory of his dead mo- 
ther; and innocent I know he is. Though he stated, in the same 
breath, that he should avow it to no one else, but submit to the penalty 
of the crime, just as if he had committed it. There is one poiat—if 
Charles drew this money for himself, what did he do with it? Oa that 
very afternoon he had to borrow money to bring him dowa to Brighton. 
John Cust lent it him.” 

“ It is very singular,” mused Mr. Grubb. 

* Can he bave been made the innocent instrument of another? Can 
he have been imposed upon by any one ?”’ 

“ Not likely,” re lied Mr. Grubb. “ Were that the case, what would 
be his objection to declare the truth ?” 

Nevertheless, the words haunted the merchant. Can he have been 
made the innocent instrument of another? An idea had been given to 
him, a painful idea ; and, do what he would, he could not drive it away. 
It intruded itself into his business ; it followed him home to dinner ; and 
it worried him at his club in the evening, and drove him back home 
again before ten o’clock. He had determined to speak a word with 
Lady Adela. . 

‘* Her ladyship is out, sir,’’ said the servant. 

“ Inquire where she is gone ?” 

“ To Lady Sanely’s,” was the answer. 

The merchant suppressed a groan, drew his hand acroes his perplexed 
forehead, and sat on, in his solitary drawing-room. Presently he agaio 
rang the bell.j ; 

“Send Wilson here.” And the butler appeared, in answer to the sum- 
mons. 

* Wilson—shut the door. You know of course of this business about 
Mr. Cleveland, for it is all over London I believe by this time. Did 
you see Mr. Cleveland on Saturday morning, when he came for the 
cheque-book ?” 

“ Yes, sir. I was at the door, talked to a friend who had called, 
when Mr. Cleveland ran in, and went up to the drawing-room to Lady 
Adela.” 

‘+ Well, what next ?”’ 

“ After that, sir, 1 was still at the door—it could not have been above 
two or three minutes—when he came down again. He seemed in a des- 

ate hurry, and called out to a cab which was going by, and went away 
in it, at a great rate.” 

“ He came back again?” 

“ Yes, sir, but not directly. I should think it might have been three- 
quarters of an hour ; perhaps more, for I did not take special note of the 
time. I was cleaning the hall-lamp then, and whea the door was opened 
to him, I saw it was the same cab.’’ 

“ Did he go into the breakfast-room ?” 

“ Not at once, sir. He went up to the drawing-room for a minute, 
first, and when be came down to the breakfast-room, her ladyship came 
with him. After that he got into the cab again, and it galloped 
away. Taking both times together, he was not in the house five 
minutes.” } 

“ Not long enough to——”’ Mr. Grubb checked himself, and remained 
silent. 

“ Not long enough to have drawn a false cheque, sir, when the hand- 
writing has to be studied—as we have been saying below,” said the but- 
ler, following too closely his master’s thoughts. “ But perhaps he had 
got it done beforehand. We would sooner have suspected almost any 
one than him, till this came out. It shows, sir, how one may be deceived 
in ns. 

ady Adela was home at twelve o’clock, earlier than she usually came 
from Lady Sanely’s. She was going up-stairs to her chamber, when Mr. 

rubb 8 her. 

" “ matt hocking business about Cleveland, Lady Adela.” 

“ Yes,” she answered, throwing herself into a chair. “I hope your 
revenge is sated now. You had a paltry spite against him, and you have 
cast him into Newgate to gratify it; ruined his prospects, and brought 
a upon his family, and on my sister Mary.” 

e did not reply: he was accustomed to bear her unjust accusations. 
“Lady Adela,” he said, dropping his voice to a whisper, “ were you 
wholly ignorant of this business? Who drew the cheque ?” 

She started up from her chair, and fixed her eyes defiantly upon him. 

“ Adela, my wife,” he w , going forward, and laying his hands 


upon her shoulders, in his earnestness, “if you had anything to do with 
this, if Cleveland was not the guilty party, acknowledge it now. Con- 
fide in me for once. I will avert consequences from him, and suspicion 
from you. The secret shall be buried in my breast, and I will never re- 
vert to it.” 

Her lovely features had grown white, and her haughty eyes fell before 
his; but presently she raised them, flashing with indignation. “ How 





dare you offer me this insult?” she sbrieked. “ Is it your design to bring 
a charge of felony against me, as you bave against him—to send me for 
trial at the Central Criminal Court?” 

“Do not meet my words in this cruel way, Adela. I am asking you a 
solemn question, aud there is One above who will hear and register your 
answer. Were you the principal in this transaction, and was Cleveland 
but your agent? Do not fear to trust me—your husband—you shall 
have my free forgiveness now, beforehand, my shelter, my protection. 
Only tell me the trath, as you wish it to be well with us both in after 
life.” 

am she cowered before his gaze. What made her, she, so bold and 
defiant? Again sbe recovered herself, and threw a full amount of flash- 
i into her answer. 
me paper to be ashamed of your question. I had nothing to do with 
it ; what could I have had? None but a mean, suspicion-seeking spirit 
could imagine such a thing.” 

“ This is all you can say to me—your definitive answer?” 

“ Definitive enough,” she retorted with a screaming, nervous laugh. 
‘ And now you bave had your say, Mr. Grubb, listen to me. Never speak 
on the subject to me again, if you would keep the semblance of peace be- 
tween us. My feelings have been dangerously roused against you, for 
your barbarous injustice to Charles Cleveland.” 

As she spoke, she left the room, leaving him to Ais feelings. Few can 
imagine them—toro, outraged, thrown back upon him. But she had 
lulled his doubts against herself. “It must have been Cleveland’s own 
doing, and no other’s,” he mentally concluded ; “ what strange mania 
could have come over him ?”— 7 be concluded next week. 





BEAUMARCHAIS AND HIS TIMES. 
(Concluded from the Albion of the 26th ult.) 


** * * Thus it was that was verified at the expense of Beaumarchais 
the justness of Talleyrand’s favourite maxim, “ Above all things no 
zeal.’ By going to euch extremes about a trifle he got a month’s im- 
prisonment, and when he complained to M. de Sartines, the latter an- 
swered him: “ Que voulez-vous? l’impératrice vous a pris pour un 
aventurier.” The author of “ The Marriage of Figaro” ought to have 
been one of the first to feel that his gold-box suspended at his neck, his 
royal note, his abuse of post-horses, his change of name, his personal 
strife with the Jew, bis combat with the banditti, his strange appearance, 
and his feverish excitement, all about a worthless tract, must have formed 
an heterogeneous whole, well adapted to inspire doubt and mistrust in 
the empress ; and that the very thing which he thought would give inte- 
rest to his exploits ouly served to make him suspected of madness or of 
deceit. It appears, however, that in exchange for the thousand ducats, 
the offer of which hurt his pride so grievously, he was ultimately pre- 
sented with a diamond, with authority to wear it asa gift from the em- 

ress. 

° Beaumarchais was destined to be pitted in his next mission against a 
personage as sharp and intelligent as himself, and whose life was also as 
chequered as his own. This was the renowned Chevalier d’Eon, who, up 
to the age of forty-three, was everywhere looked upon as a man, who as 
such had been successively a doctor in laws, a barrister-at-law, a literary 
censor, @ diplomatic agent, a chevalier of St. Louis, a captain of dra- 
goons, secretary to an embassy, and, for a brief space, minister plenipo- 
tentiary from the court of France to that of London. Long before Beau- 
marchais’ mission the opinion that the chevalier was a woman had be- 
come general. Beaumarchais was deputed, in 1775, by Louis XVI. to 
prevail upon the chevalier to assume the female garb. He succeeded 
in his mission; and the chevalier exchanged, at fifty years of age, 
his uniform of dragoons for a cap and petticoats, which dress he ad- 
hered to till his death—that is to say, for thirty-two years. The his- 
tory of this mission covers the author of the “ Marriage of Figaro” with 
ridicule. 

The most extraordinary circumstance connected with this most absurd 
mystification iz, that n0 one can, evea to the present day, determine 
its cause or its objects. It appears as if the reasons which induced a 
man distinguished by his rank and intelligence, an intrepid soldier, a 
chevalier ot St. Louis, and secretary of embassy, to conseut to be con- 
sidered as a woman for thirty years of his life, should ever remain a 
mystery. 

The version the most accredited upon the subject is, that the chevalier, 
when young, having a very feminine appearance, was sent disguised as 
a young lady to the court of St. Petersburg, to act as reader to the Em- 
press Elizabeth ; that this first gave rise to doubts concerning his sex ; 
and that these aoubts, finally set to rest by the subsequent career of the 
chevalier, were revived by Louis XY. himself, on the occasion of a quar- 
rel between the chevalier aud the Comte de Guercby, French ambassador 
in England, and who obliged him to resume the babiliments of a sex to 
which he did not belong. 

M. de Loméaie remarks upon the unsatisfactory character of this, the 
generally admitted version of the mystery, ‘ Why should a king, to pre- 
veut a scandal or to stifle a quarrel, make a captain of dragoons assume 
the garb of a woman? How did it happen, also, that the chevalier con- 
tinued to wear female’s apparel after the death of Louis XV. and Louis 
XVI?” 

M. Gaillardet, who has written a work in two volumes on the life of 
the Chevalier d’Eon, founded, he says, on authentic documents deposited 
among the archives of Foreign Affairs, aflirms that if the famous Cheva- 
lier d’Eon consented to pass for a woman, it was not for the sake of the 
Guerchy family, but in the interests of the Queen of England, Sophia 
Charlotte, wife of George III. He pretends that D’Eon, having been dis- | 
covered by the king in the queen’s company, a medical man, a friend of | 
the queen and D’Eon, hasteved to declare that the chevalier was a woman. , 
George ILI. made inquiries to ascertain if this was really the case from 
Louis XV., who, to preserve the tranquility of bis royal brother, assured 
him it wasso. But from that time D’Eon was ordered to resume his male | 
attire, with the consolation of having given a king to England, for the 
author of the work in question does not hesitate to say that he 
is persuaded that the preteuded woman was the father of George 1V. 


| 
| 


tack upon the character of a most exemplary woman and virtuous queen 
could be tolerated for a moment, some satisfactory proofs of the truth of | 


the charge should be adduced. Now this is precisely that in which M. | pare 


Gaillardet’s work is most wanting. There is a letter from the Duc d’Ai- | at Gennevilliera, and Beaumarchais had to return from England, whither 


guillon to the chevalier, which, if authentic, leads some colouring to a 


scandal, but it does not designate the queen ; nor is anything to be | 
found in the whole work beyond rash assertions, and conclusions | 


not borne out by facts or details; but by narratives, scenes, and 
imaginary dialogues, which give to the whole the character of a ro- 
mance, and deprive it of all and any pretensions whatsoever to authen- 
ticity. 

Woilet Beaumarchais was engaged oa this singular mission, the Parle- 
ment Maupeou was broken up by the king, and shortly afterwards the 
author of the ‘‘ Barber ot Seville” was restored to all his lost rights and 
privileges. His missions, which had hitherto partaken more of the cha- 
racter of intrigues thaa of recognisable services, were destined at the 
same time to assume a more reputable aspect. By dint of rendering such 
services to the state, Beaumarchais had so far succeeded in gaining the 
confidence of Louis XVI., of M. de Maurepas, and of M. de Vergennes, as 
to overcome their scruples and political hesitations in the American ques- 
tion. It was from the influence of his ardent solicitations that the French 
government resolved upon tendering a secret aid to the insurgent colo- 
nies, and to charge Beaumarchais with a very important and delicate 
service. On the 16th of June, 1776, he obtained from the king the grant of 
@ million of france, with which he was to equip a fleet of forty sail, aud 
to carry out an operation which would seem to be little in accordance 
with the usual habits of the man, and that at the very moment that he 
was bringing out bis first successful play. 


composed in 1772 ; it was at lirst an opera-comique, adapted to the then 


from one extreme to the other, from excessive sentimentality to buffvon- | 


ery. Beaumarchais was, under its first form, not only author of the 
words, but also, to a certain extent, ef the music, whioh he had adapted 
from the tonadilias of the Spanish theatre ; but, as thus arranged, the 
“ Barber of Seville” was rejected in 1772 by the Comédie Italienne, at 
that time privileged to play pieces of that description. The loss was 
probably a gain toits author. Rejected as an adapter of Spanish music, 
Beaumarchais ultimately transformed his opera into a comedy for the 
Théatre-Frangais, and it was luckily reserved to Mozart and Rossini to 
grace the inspirations of the author with the charms of music, It was 
even then presented as it had been originally to the Comédie Italienne, 
in four acts, to which he subsequently added a fifth. The whole of the 
play, altered as it was three times by its author, at different epochs in his 


persecutions and trials which he had undergone, that it is impossible to 





understand many of the points without some knowledge of the private 
history of its author. 


First performed in February, 1775, the “ Barber of Seville” had been | 


prevalent taste. The failure of the “ Deux Amis” had driven its aathor | 


life, is 20 fali of allusions to his chequered career, more especially to the | 








Beaumarchais’ position in the world had now undergone a great 
change ; he was restored to bis civil rights, was a saccessful author, in 
the intimate confidence of government, wel! received at court, and popu- 
lar on town. Yet he was not without his troubles: bis lawsuits With the 
Comte de la Blache was not definitely settled ; his best friend, the Prince 
de Conti, was taken from him by death; and bis biographer gives the an. 
thor of the “ Barber of Seville” the credit of having succeeded where the 
Archbishop of Paris failed, in reconciling the prince with the Church at 
his last hours! The progress of his lawsuit obliged him to go to Aix in 
Provence, at the very moment that he was despatehing his two first ships 
from Marseilles to America. At Aix he adopted the same tactics tha; 
had served him so well in the Goézman affair ; be inundated the tow; 3 
with pamphlets, and won over the opinion of the public in his favour 
His triumph was complete, and a final verdict disembarracsed him for 
ever of his vindictive enemy. The unfortunate Gudin, who was always 
in the wrong box, was the only sufferer by this happy conclusion of a 
tedious lawsuit. Wishing to celebrate his friend’s triumpb, be published 
some verses, in which Goezman was alluded to as un vil sénateur. The 
Courrier de l’ Europe, in which the verses appeared, was published in 
London, and the words were there transformed into sénat profane. The 
senate, justly irritated by the frequent aitacks of Beaum archais, re- 
solved to take vengeance for them on his friend, and they issued a war- 
rant for his arrest, Gudin, like Beaumarchais, appears, however, to have 
been befriended by the fair sex, and it is not a little characteristic of the 
times, that he was informed of the projected arrest by the wife of a sena- 
tor, in time to take refuge in the asylum of the Temple, aud where be 
was received, and allowed to “ partager avec la belle Madame de Good- 
ville, sa chambre, sa table et ses meubles pendant sa cloture. ‘Ce fut en 
effet,’ Gudin wrote himself of his place of refuge, ‘chez elle que je trou- 
vai |’asile le plus doux que jamais homme décrété ait rencontré dans le 
monde ; elle était au Temple pour ces dettes, et nous ne ceseions de rire 
en pensant que nous logieons ensemble, elle par décret du Chatelet, et 
moi par décret du grand conseil.’’ 

It is needlees to follow such @ man as Beaumarchais ia his long labours 
in the cause of the American patriots. Iu such @ cause his priucipal as- 
sociates were Wilkes, Arthur Lee, and Silas Deane, from whom he ob- 
tained the information with which he argued the cause of the patriots 
with the king and his ministers, 

Beaumarchais, whether watchmaker, courtier, financier, merchant, or 
secret agent, persecuted or triumphant, equipping fleets in the service of 
the American patriots, or agent of the Commitiee of Public Safety, is still 
to the world only the gay Beaumarchais, author of the “ Barber of Seville” 
and of the “ Marriage of Figaro.” 

The “ Marriage of Figaro,” which bad been read and summarily and 
decisively condemned by the king in 1782, was not played for the first 
time till the 27th of April, 1784. Beaumarchais’ biographer labours hard 
to show by the position attained at that period by the author ia society, 
the large fortune he had accumulated, and the impossibility there was at 
that time to foresee the events that followed, that no such revolutionary 
inteations were entertained by him as have been generally admitted since 
those events have taken place. Beaumarchais, he would have us believe, 
only sought by the ridicule which be heaped upon the laws, the authori- 
ties, and the upper classes, to reveuge himself for the humiliations and in- 
justices to which he had for so many years been subjected. Cartain it is, 
however, that the king foresaw the revolutionary tendencies of the piece. 
Madame Campan has preserved in her “* Memoirs” the account ef a scene 
in which Louis XVI. avd Marie Antoinette had the “ Marriage of Figaro” 
read to them. At the conclusion of the famous monologue o! the fifth aet, 
the king exclaimed : “ It is detestable ; it never shall be played. 1t would 
require that the Bastile should be destroyed before that piay could be en- 
acted without entailing evil consequences. That man laughs at every- 
thing which ought to be respected in a government.” “It will not be 
played, then?” said the queen, in a tone which seemed to imply a latent 
inclination in favour of the drama. “ No, certaialy not,’’ replied the king ; 
“you may be quite sure it will not.” 

Beaumarchais’ perseverance was as remarkable, however, if not more 
so than his genius. He never allowed himself to be daunted by difficul- 
ties either of time or opposition. He began with the same tactics that he 
had employed in his lawsuits to struggle against what be called la pro- 
scription de la cour, by awakening and exciting the curiosity of the pub- 
lic, by reading, the play himself before a select tew. The anxiety to hear 
the condemsed play soon became a perfect faror. The copy used for this 
purpose was very neatly written, the pages held together by rose-coloured 
ribbons, and it was enclosed in a pasteboard cover, on which was inscribed 
Opuscule Comique. He used to precede the reading of the play by a 
preface, which has not been made public before : 


Before proceeding with my reading, ladies, I must relate to you a fact which 
took place in my presence. 

A young author sapping at a house was requested to read one of his works, 
which was highly spoken of by all who had read it. He was much pressed, but 
continued to refuse. At length one of the persons present, being a little vexed, 
said, ‘‘ Vous ressemblez, mopsieur, & la fine coquette, refusant & chacun ce 
qu’au fond vous briilez d’accorder a tous.” 

“* Coquette & part,” replied the author, ‘‘ your comparison is more just than 
ou think ; les belles et nous ayant souvent le méme sort, d’étre oubliés apres 
e sacrifice. The lively curiosity inspired by the announcement of a new work 

resembles somewhat the impetuous desires of love. But when you have obtained 
the wished-for object, you find yourself blushing at having met with charms in 
sufficient to bind you. Do you be more just or ask for nothing. Our portion 
is toil ; as for you, you have nought but enjoyment, and nothing can disarm 
you. And when your isjustice breaks out, what a painful relation is there then 
established between us and the fair one! Everywhere the guilty one is timid : 
here it is the offended one who dares not lift up his eyes. But,” added the young 
author, “in order that nothing shall be wanting to the parallel, after having 
foreseen the consequences of the step that I am about to take, changeable and 
— as one of the fair sex, I yield to your requests, and shall read to you my 
work.’ 

ae read it and they criticised it. I am going to do the same thing; you 
also. 


Beaumarchais succeeded so effectually in arousing curiosity by this 
system, that the piece was at length ordered to be performed iu the 
Hotel des Menus Plaisirs; but after all the preparations had been made, 





AD : ; and at the very moment that the performance was about to commence, 
M. de Loméaie remarks very justly, that before so scandalous an at- | an order came from the king to interdict it. 


So general was the dis- 
appointment, that the words oppression and tyranny were pronounced 
with a vehemence tkat auticipated the fatal days that followed. Ap- 
ntly by the queen’s intervention the piece was, however, played 


he had goue after the first disappointment, to prepare it for the stage. 

The very next morning the author formally demanded its production 

on the public stage, the king resisted for a long time, the play was 
| successively submitted to five different censors, but Beanmarchais’ wov- 
| drous perseverance triumphed at last, and the * Marriage of Figaro” 
was brought out. 

The memory of that first performance is an event in the eighteenth 
| century. The highest classes of society went to the theatre in the morn- 
| ing, great ladies dined ia their boxes, the guards were dispersed, the 
| railings torn up, the doors broken in, and three persons were stifled to 
| death. Beaumarchais himeelf “ assisted” at the first representation, 
| seated au fond d’une loge grillée, between two abbés with whom he had 
| just before enjoyed a yoyeux diner, and whose presence appeared to him 

indispensable, in order, as he declared, that, in case of his death, he 
' should have administered to him des secours tres spirituels. 

| By one of those strange vicissitudes which appear to be inseparable 
| from Beaumarchais’ career, the very success of the “‘ Marriage of Figaro” 
| was destined to be a cause of annoyance to him. It had reached its 
| sixty-eighth representation, notwithstanding the opposition of consci- 
| entious, as well as of envious persons. The Comte de Provence, after- 
| wards Louis XVIII., was at the head of the enemies, who selected tbe 
| Journal de Paris as the organ for their successive attacks upon the suc- 
cessful dramatist. At first Beaumarchais answered them good-hu- 
mouredly, but losing at length his temper, he declined further discus 
sion, upon the ground that the very success of his piece rendered sach 
| unnecessary. “ Quand j’ai da vaincre,” he wrote, “ lions et tigres pour 
| faire jouer une comédie, pensez vous, aprés son succés, me réduire, ainsi 
| qu'une servante hoilandaise, 4 battre i’osier tous les matins sur l’insecte 
| vil de la nuit?” 
| Unfortunately the Comte de Provence took the allusion to a vile insect 
| of the night to bimeelf, and he had little difficulty in persuading the 
| king that lions and tigers, although evidently only used as an antithesis 
' by Beaumarchais, applied to himself and the queen. Louis XVI. was 
| already annoyed that a comedy, to the performance of which he had 
| always been strenuously opposed, should have been so successtul, and be 
| wrote, according to the author of the “ Souvensirs d’un Sexagénaire, 
| M. Aroault, upon a seven of spades, without leaving the card-table, an 
| order for Beaumarchais’ arrest, and adding insult to injury, that he 
| should be imprisoned at Saint Lazare, a place devoted to the seclusion 
| only of depraved young people. ; 

Such an act of despotism gave rise to a general feeling of discontent. 
Every one felt that his liberty was at the mercy of a persoual pique. 
‘So great was the effervescence that the king was obliged to entreat 

Beaumarchais to come out of prison, for he iasisted at first staying 
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Pome ; ; and he afterwards lavished | 
there till be was eubjected to aa open trial ; an be prey ire An aaiad 
all kinds of favours apes him, to indemaify him for the injary tha 
i utation. | 

Cee, bene no peace for Beaumarchais. He was destined at | 
this very moment, when fifty-three years of age, to be thrown into contro- | 
yersy with a younger aud even less scrupulous man than himself. Beau- 
marchais had taken an active part in a new speculation to supply Paris | 
with water ; Mirabeau, who was opposed to its success, wrote a pam- 

hlet to show that the enterprise was a foolish one. Beaumarchais | 
answered what he pleased to term the Mirabelles of the pamphleteer. 
Mirabeau, ia # second retort, laying the question of the waters on one 
side, grappled his antagonist by the throat, challenged his whole career, 
and assailed him in the name of public order and morality. “ Mirabeau, 
the dissolute,” says Beaumarchais’ biographer, “ defending the cause of | 
good manners agaiust Beaumarchais ; Mirabeau, who from bis dungeon 
at Vincenues used to write and sell publications of the most repreheu- 
sible character, reproaching Beaumarchais for the licence of bis pen; 
Mirabeau, the future orator, who was to invoke the Gracchi and Marius, 
challengiog Beaumarchais for bis attacks against the state, has always 
appeared 10 me as presenting a spectacle much more amusing than 
affecting.” 

In the midst of these accumulated contests Beanmarcbais brought 
forth a successful opera, “ Tarare ;”’ and in 1789 he commenced erecting 
the fragment of the Boulevards near the Bastille, which still bears bis 
name. On the 14th of July he was destined to witness from his owa 
house, still in course of constraction, the fall of the Bastille. The part 
which the author of the “ Marriage of Figaro” took at the first step of 
the revolution, was to act as president of the district des Blancs Manteaux, 
in favour of order in bia own quarter, and he was soon afterwards named 
by the electors of his district member of the municipal body. The rest- 
less spirit of the mau, however, turned even the revolution to his disad- 
vantage. Shortly after the production of his “ Mére Coupable,” the last 
of bis dramas, he embarked in a patriotic and commercial epeculation— 
the purchasing of 60,000 muskets from the Dutch—a speculation which 
eatailed the loss of his fortune and involved him in great difficulties. 
The Convention succeeded, ia the midst of the negotiation, to the Legts- 
lative Assembly, and on the Ist of December, 1792, Beaumarchais was 
accused of conspiracy and of a secret correspondence with Louis XVI, 
and the seals were for a third time placed upon his house. Luckily he 
himself was at the moment in Holland, and he hastened to take refuge 
in Eogiand. A Loudon merchant who had advanced money in the mus- 
ket speculation, fiuding that the adversary of Goézman and Mirabeau was 
bent upon vindicating his cause in person before the Convention, and 
haviog little faith ia the judicial integrity of that body, caused his 
— to be coufiued, for safety sake, within the rules of the Queen’s 
Bench. 

So resolute, however, was the now old man of sixty to fight his own 
battle, that he raised the money to pay off his debt, returned to Paris, 
and, adopting his old style of defence, distributed 6000 copies of a printed 
vindication. The author of the “ Marriage of Figaro” would certainly 
have lost his head for his impradence had it not so happened that the 
Convention was in want of muskets, and they gave him the alternative 
of selecting between a condemnation ora mission to Holland, at that 
time in open hostility with France, in search of the 60,000 muskets. 
Luckily for Beaumarchais, he was helped out of this dilemma by the 
English, who claimed the muskets, and, says his biographer, “ le respect 
de la légalité qui distiagne et honore le gouvernement anglais entre tous 
Jes gouvernements,” preserved the arma in safety at Teavére. Beaumar- 
chais was, however, not the less obliged to carry out the orders of the 
Convention, and during his absence he was placed on the list of emigraats, 
his property was confiscated, and his family imprisoned. The fall of 
the Convention aud the rise of the Directory enabled him onee more to 
return to bis native country ; but he was no longer the affluent man he 
had been, poverty stared hit in the face, and care and anxiety combined 
to hasten the termination of bis most eccentric and chequered life. Lt 
has been said that he committed suicide, but bis biographer proves this 
not to have been the case. He was, as an old man, still of a bluff, san- 
guine temperament, His last passport had qualified bim as “ un bon 
vieillard, grand, gris, gros, gras,” and he was carried off by what our 
neighbours call expressively une apoplerie foudroyante, on the 18th of 
May, 1799. The repose denied to him during life was sought equally in 
vaio after death. He had had a bower prepared for 4 mausoleum in bis 
own garden, and there his last remains were duly deposited, ia accord- 
ance with strict revolutionary disregard of consecrated ground or reli- 
gious rites; but that bower is now a street, and the bones of the author 
of the “ Barber of Seville” and of the “ Marriage of Figaro’ were no- 
minally transported to a cemetery—very possibly scattered to the wind, 





A DEFENCE OF OWLS. 

There is no greater evil in life than that of labouring under a bad re- 
putation. No description of biped—feathered or smooth, naked or hairy 
—has suffered more in this way than the Owl, and, for the greater part, 
most unjustly. Common Fame bas iovariably associated the owl witb 
melancholy and wistortune, in almost all countries except in ancient 
Greece— where owls were honoured and promoted to a diguified copart 
uership with the goddess of wisdom. Its very name bas become a bye- 
word, its appearance a signal for unseemly mirth or for unconcealed 
aversion ; and all this without the slightest reason. In the simple form 
of appellation alone, nations, calling themselves civilised, have endea- 
voured to affix words of opprobrium on the Owl. The learned—in whose 
erudite bosoms dwell no touch of pity—adopted or iavented terms, such 
as Bubo, Sirix, Scops (words couveying the idea of something noisy or 
unpleasant), as if they desired to create a prejudice by the mere mention 
of the unhappy bird. Nor have the unlearned been much behind them; 
for the nomenclature ef the owl is scarcely less insulting amongst the 
common people in every part of Europe. Our polite French ally makes 
up his mouth, and says Hibou, with a strong aad spiteful accentuation of 
the last syllable, which is the obnoxious root of the name in nearly all 
languages ; or he speaks through his nose, as none but a Frenchman can 
speak, and stigmatises the poor thing as a Chat-Huant, or hooting-cat, a 
designation at once illogical and illiberal. The soft-voiced Italian chokes 
with the malicious epithet Gufo ; the grave Spaniard, taking the cigarito 
from his lips, sonorously exclaims Buho ; the Lower Austrian imitates 
the Castilian as well as he can} and cries Bubu ; while the German, with 
wondering eyes and unmeaning face, delivers himself of Eule (which he 
pronounces very like Oily,) as if he had hit upon something superlatively 
characteristic and transcendental. Vulgarity marks the treatment which 
the Owl experiences in England. Madge-howlet is, perhaps, the least un- 
gentlemaulike of the names we give ; buta number of offensive adjectives 
are freely applied to desigaate a bird, quite as estimable as mauy that 
enjoy a much better character. In the Highlands of Scotland, tue Owl 
is served out, so to speak, in barbarous Celtic, as a Corrasgreachag, or a 
Cailleach-oidhche,—words which I defy the least harmonious bird of 
night itself to pronounce ; and the Welch leave you to choose between 

ylluan Wen and Aderyn-y-Corph, both of which, you may be sure, mean 
something disagreeable. The Red Indians of North America, who know 
no better, call their Owl Cobadecootcb, and Wapohoo ; and the native 
Australians, who ought to be the last people to sneer at others, derisive- 
ly say Buck-buck when they speak of the bird of wisdom. The Japanese 
have @ canine notion of our friend—perhaps they believe them to be fea- 
thered dogs—and whisper Howo-waiwo, when he sails across their path. 
The Arabs, with their deep guttural voices, say Khufj ; bat what word 

ay Persians use, I decline to mention. This enumeration might be great- 
rd extended. Euough, probably, bas been instanced to show that the Owl 
hot in the slightest degree indebted to mankind for the ordinary polite- 
ness that is due to every stranger. 
oi et me see now what is said respecting his nature and habits. Pliny, 
me © was always ready to fall into any absurdity, is amongst the first who 
ried to fastea upon him a dismal and lugu vious character. “ The 
Scritch-owle,” he says (I follow the translatioa of Philemon Holland,) 
betokeneth alwais some heavie newes, and is most execrable and accurs- 
. and unsemely in the presages of publick affaires. He keepeth ever in 
— (which is not true,) “and loveth not onely such unpeopled 
| soap but also that are horrible and hard of accesse. In summer he is 
ptm monster of the night, neither crying nor siuging out cleere, but 
(om ng a certain heavie grone of dolefuli moning. And therefore’’ 
He a res ') “if he be seene to flie either within citties, or other- 
fearfall minfort: ay plase, it is not for good, but prognosticateth some 
many honees of aaa 1 myself kaow that he bath sitsea upoa 
upon.” Obliged, ae pte tay no deadly accident foliowed there- 
inv odds. with A hon fr im a better character than he intended, 
hhimentte” pa does he be neat flieth directly at ease, as he would 
as if b | Hoes he Know that?), “bat evermore sidelong and byas, 

I Ba Were carried away with the wind or somewhat else.” 
8 ype ee av Froprictatibas Rerum, by Berthelet, is the fol- 
the owie be (tae *, Vivynours telle that the 
seen in a Citie, it sigaifyeta distruccion and waste, as [sidore 


| other prodigies which presaged the death of Valentinian the emperor, men- 
| tion au owle which eate upon the top of the house when he used to bathe, 


y betoken evyll: for if 


dix to the Arcana Micrecosmi, that Lampridius and Marcellinus, among 


and could not thence be driven away with stones, Julius Obsequens (in 
his Book of Prodigies) showes that a little before the death of Commodus 
Antoninus the emperor, an owle was observed to sit upon the top of his 
chamber, both at Rome and Lanuviam. Xiphilinus, epeaking of the pro- 
digies that went before the death of Augustus, says, the ow! sung upon 
the top of the Curia” (I should say, lamented). ‘“ He declares that the 
action was presigaified by the flying of owles in the Temple of Concord. 
In the year fifteen bundred and forty-two” (a long stride from the time 
of Augustus), “ At Herbipolis, or Wirtzbarg, in Franconia, this unlucky 
bird by his scree: bing songs, affrighted the citizens very much indeed, 
and there immediately followed a great plague, war, aud other calami- 
ties. About tweaty years ago, observe” (this is Alexander Ross who is 
now speaking) “that in the house where I lodged, an owle, groaning in 
the window, preeaged the death of two eminent persons, who died there 
shortly after,” 
Calumniators having once been found, it was easy enough for others to 
follow in the wake of calumny ; and writers went on accusing the owl of 
conduct which had its origin only in their own perverted notions. Even 
Shakespeare, a constant reader of Philemon Holland’s Pliny, is not exempt 
from this fault ; although he atoues for it in a place, to which I sball pre- 
seutly refer. When Lady Macbeth is expecting tidings of the death of 
Duncan, she exclaims : 
It was the owl that shriek’d--the fatal bellman 
That gives the stern’st good-night. 
By calling the owl “ a fatal bellman,” this unscrupulous lady meant to 
imply tbat his voice was the voice of fate, and that her husband must, of 
necessity now, commit the murder. Butif kings are to have their throats 
cut by their hosts in dreary old castles in Scotland, it is quite time, I 
think, for owls to be relieved of the accusation of being instruments of 
such deeds. The shriek was not the prophetic precursor of the deed, but 
the natural proclamation of horror which all right-minded owls would 
feel at its accomplishment. Oae might multiply instances a thousand- 
folds of the lavish abuse bestowed upon the ow! by poets, dramatists, and 
even by historiavs ; all tending to illustrate the truth, that if you give 
an owl an ill name you sign his death-warrant. But it is pleasanter to 
turo to the bright side of the picture. Indeed, it was chiefly to represent 
the owl in a cheerful and agreeable light that I undertook this disputa- 
tion. 
Buffon, with bis many excellent qualifications, is not quite so much the 
friend of the ow) as, in strict justice, he ought to be ; but the discerning 
reader will know how to separate the wheat from the chaff in which he 
deals so largely. Speaking of tbe Babo Maximus—called by the French 
the Grand Duke—he says: “ The poets have dedicated the eagle to Ju- 
piter and the duke to Juno. He is, in fact, the eagle of the night, and 
the king of tbat tribe of birds who fear” (let us say, avoid) “ the light of 
day, and only fly when it is gone.” Then comes some fault-fiading. 
Compelled to recognise the majesty of the Grand Dake’s deportment, he 
objects to his voice: “ His cry is fearfal,’’ he ill-naturedly observes, 
“ huibou, bouhou, bouhou, upohou,” expressions which, in my opinion, 
are innocent enough in themselves and depend for their effect entirely on 
the way io which they are uttered. That these tones cannot all of them 
be unmasical, may be inferred from the remark of Nigidius, an old writer 
on the habits of nocturnal birds, who tells us that, “ Howlets for sixty 
daies in winter keepe close and remaine in covert, and then chaunge 
their voice into nine tunes!’ Before he dismisses the Grand Duke, 
Buffon must needs have a fling at his looks: “ These birds,” he says, 
“are kept in menageries on account of their singular appearance,” a re- 
mark which applies with as much trath to at least half the birds in every 
ornithological collection. But Buffon’s spite in this matter is manifest, 
and it shows itself also in the evident glee with which he describes, after 
Peter Belon, the infamous use to which the Grand Duke is occasionally 
turned: “ He is employed in falconry to entrap the kite. In order to 
reader his figure still more extraordinary a fox’s tail is fastened to him ; 
this appeudage attracts the kite from a distance, and he flies towards the 
duke, not to attack, but to admire him” (Belon is obliged to concede 
this) “ aud be hovers near him so long that the sportsman has pleuty of 
time to kill the wondering bird of prey.’”’ The Grand Duke has, how- 
ever, uobicr employments, for the aforesaid Peter Belon, who flourished 
(with o large folio in bis hand) in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
says, in bis Nataral History of Birds: “ He is called Duke in French, 
very possibly, as being the conductor or lealer of other birds when they 
depart for foreiga couutries.”” In this sense we may look upon him as 
a kind of Godfrey de Bouillion, or as a type of Peter the Hermit. 
Having nothing more to say against the Grand Duke, Buffon now 
turns to the Moyen Duc, or Otus, from the Greek Ous, Ear, in Latin, au- 
ritus. By the way in which he begins one wou!d think that this genus 
were Jews: “ Its cry is clow, cloud!’ and that of the Chat-Huant (felis 
gemeado, or “ groaning cat,” so called, observed Gesner, because the 
head, both for sbape and bigness, is like a cat’s) he tells us is “ hoho, ho- 
ho!” He then goes on to say: * Both these owls occupy themselves dur- 
ing the day in making ridiculous buffoon-like gestures in the presence of 
men and other birds. Aristotle attributes this kind of talent only to the 
Otus, while Pliny ascribes it to the Scops, as if it were a different spe- 
cies, calling his movements whimsical, motus satyricus.” The name 
which Aristotle gives the Orus is that of mountebank, dancer, or buffoon, 
one who counterfeits what he sees. Buffon adds, as if he had settled the 
particular question by a general accusation, “ I shall merely observe 
that all these absurd or satirical gestures attributed to the owl by the 
ancients are common to a'most all kinds of nocturnal birds, and reduce 
themselves, in fact to an astonishing countenance, to frequent turnings 
of the neck, to motious of the head up and down and on all sides, to 
chattering with the beak, to trepidations in the legs, and to movements 
of the feet—one claw of which is sometimes thrust backwards and then 
again brought forward.” While on the same subject Baffon notices an 
attempted identification of the Otus with the Demoiselle or Numidian 
Crane (Anthropoides Virgo), observing with trath, “ The one is as like 
the other as a heavy turkey resembies an agile sparrow-hawk.”’ He 
then proceeds: “ It is to Messieurs the anatomists of the Academy of 
Sciences, that we are indebted tor this idea in the description which they 
have given us of the Numidian Crane, where they seek to establish the 
resemblance, and express themselves iu these terms, “ This bird has been 
called the Demoiselle of Numidia, because it comes from that province in 
Africa, and has certain ways which imitate the gestures of a young wo- 
man who affects a graceful carriage aud manner of walkiog, almost ap- 
proaching a dance!’ This description may be true enough, but it bas 
nothing in common with what I may term the common attitudes of the 
Small Duke, and I look upon the allusioa as only a covert mode of at- 
tacking that bilarious fowl. 
For the proof that he is a regular bon-vivant, merry-maker, roisterer 
—what, in short, we call a good fellow--and not a mope or make bate, 
let us hear what Audubon, the distinguished modern ornithologist, says 
about him. He is describing the barred-owl (Strix nebulosa), the chou- 
ette of Canada:—This owl was a most abundant visitor to my solitary 
encampment, often a most amusing one; and, by less accustomed tra- 
vellers, might easily have been converted iato an inhabitant of another 
world.” Robin Goodfellow, in fact, without bis malice. 
when snugly settled under the boughs of my temporary encampment, and 
preparing to roast a venison-steak or the body of a equirrel, oa a wooden 
spit, bave I been saluted with the exulting bursts of this nightly disturber 
ot the peace. * * * * How often have I seen this nocturnal marauder”’ 
(jocosely said, of course, just as one calls one’s best friend an old rascal) 


the fire, and eye me in sach a curious minner, that, had it been reason- 
able to do so, { would gladly have invited him in to joia me ia my repast 


with him. The liveliness of bis motions, joined to their oddness, have 


that of many of the baffoons we meet with in the world.” It is this in- 
dividual whom the observant naturalist calls the Sancho Panza of the 
woods, and under that name we all know how much shrewdness and ba- 
mour lie hiddea. That owls have far more intellect than goes to the 
making of many a professed diner-out, Audubon abundantly shows. 
** Sach persons as conclude, when looking upon owls, in the glare of day, 
that they are, as they then appear, extremely dull, are greatly mistaken.” 
He then, in the fulness of his experience, continues :—‘* The barred owl 
is more abundant in Louisiana than in any other State. It is almost im- 
possible to travel eight or ten miles in any of the retired woods there 
without seeing several of them, even in broad day ; and at the approach 
of rain, their cries are so multiplied during the day’ (cxcellent barome- 


alight within a few yards of me, exposing his whole body to the glare of 


made me think that his society would be often at least as agreeable as | 


—_——_— 


him as if half-blind, and moves to aad fro in so strange a manner, as al- 
most to induce a person to fancy that part dislocated from the body. It 
follows all the motions of the intruder with its eyes; and should it sus- 
pect any treacherous intentions, flies off to a short distance, alighting 
with its back to the person,and immediately araing about with a single 
jump to recommence its scrutiny. In this manner the barred owl may be 
followed a considerable distance, if not siot at—for to halloo after 
it does not seem to frighten it much. But if shot at and missed, it re- 
moves to a good distance, after which, its whab-whah-whah! is uttered 
with considerable pomposity.” Pomposity is not the right word here— 
Audubon should have said “ lofty exultation.” } 
Uniform quickness of vision, does not perhaps characterise all the tribe, 
for the ornithologist remarks: “Their power of sight daring the day 
seems to be of an equivocal character, as I once saw one alight on the 
back of a cow, which it left so suddenly after, when the cow moved, a8 
to prove to me that the owl bad mistaken the object on which it perched 
for something else.” With all submission to Mr. Audubon, his assertion 
can only prove—if prove it does—that that particular owl was short- 
sighted. I myself once said “ Pretty Poli!” to a pair of green slippers at 
an open window on the opposite side of the street; taking them for a 
parrot, but this was only evidence of a casual mistake. ides, how 
does he know that this owl, belonging to a race remarkable for cag A 
did not meditate some famous practical joke whea the cow saddenly 
covered who was on her back ? 

It is a singular fact, and shows what effect popular prejadice bas on 
the best-regulated minds, that even those who may be looked upon as the 
Owl’s best friends, cannot write much about him without maying some- 
thing ill-natured. They resemble the Spartan, who voted for the banish- 
ment of Aristides because be was tired of hearing him well spoken of, 
Yarrell, for instance, fal's into the common error from which Audubon 
could not extricate himeelf, greatly as the American naturalist was in- 
debted to the Owl for entertainment duriog his nocturnal campings out. 
*“ Owls,” Mr. Yarrel remarks, “ have but little external beauty of form ; 
the bead is large, the expression is grotesque, the body bulky in appear- 
ance.” These things are not, strictly speaking, beauties; but the pos- 
sessor of them may have reason to rejoice in meatal qualities to which 
these which are merely personal are as nothing. I know more than one 
eminent counsel, destined some day, perhaps, to adorn the bench, of 
whom the same might be quite as truly said. Yarrel adds, however: 
“ their plumage is soft and downy ; their flight is easy and buoyant, but 
not rapid, and from the soft textare of their feathers, is performed with- 
out noise.” If he were describing a presentation at Court he could 
scarcely pronounce a more fiuished eulogium: motion without a noise. I 
wish the maid-of-all-work where I lodge would make the Owl her model. 
Let us look at the moral qualities of the Owl. Yarrell states that 
‘Owls have been noticed for an extraordinary attachment to their young,” 
and Dr. Stanley, the late Bishop of Norwich, records a very interesting 
aaecdote of a pair of old birds that carried dead game every night to one 
of their little ones which had been captured. To act up to the duties of 
a parent is what many of “ us youth” would like our fathers and mothers 
to do more frequently ; we don’t ask them for dead game, except when 
we want to give a dinner-party—but only for a handsome cheque now 
and then, just to keep us—we will say—going. Connubial felicity is an- 
other marked feature of the Owl’s domestic life. Observe him as he sits 
beside his mate, and note her conduct also: is there anything like bicker- 
ing between them? They nestle as closely te each other as possible, and 
silently enjoy each other’s society, except at those moments when, the 
moon shining brightly on the ivied tower, they alternately indulge in . 
How provident, also, is the Owl! Aldrovandus says it purveys well 
for its young, and so plentifully that, a person being in the neighbourhood 
of the nest of them, may be supplied therefrom with dainties, such as le- 
verets and rabbits, and yet leave enough to satisfy the young birds. There 
is no better sign of good housekeeping than that of having a well-stocked 
larder. Pennant alludes to the same liberal thrift, observing that, when 
satisfied, the Owl hides (that is to say, carefully puts by), the remainder 
of its meat like adog. The fact of the Owl’s utility is of old date. Dale, 
the historian of Norwich, states that in the year fifteen hundred and 
eighty, at Hallowtide, an army of mice so overran the marshes near South 
Minster, that they ate up the grass to the very roots; but at length a 
great number of Strange Painted Owls came and devoured all the mice. 
What the appearance of the eky is to the shepherd, the voice of the Owl 
conveys to the thoughtful observer after dark. Willsford, in his Nature’s 
Secrets, says :— Owls whooping after sunset and in the night foreshows 
a fair day to easue; but if she names herself in French (Huette) expect 
then fickle and ivconstant weather, but most usually rain.” Of the regu- 
larity of the habits of the Owl, take this in proof: “ The cry of the Sco 
eared Owl (Strix Scops)”’ says Yarrell, “is kew, kew—whenee its Flo- 
reatine name, Chid—perpetual through the night at regular intervals of 
two seconds, as regular as the ticking of a clock.’ Here we have evi- 
dence of a number of estimable qualities possessed by the Owl: he is a 
kind father, an affectionate husband, a generous and yet a frugal stew- 
ard, au admirable barometer, a watchman fit to be numbered Al in the 
metropolitan police; and, to sum up all, a benefactor (in the matter of 
mice), to the whole agricultaral community. There are great ones on 
this earth who have failed to merit such eulogy. The owl’s disposition, 
too, is the very reverse of gloomy and morose, as Pliny and his followers 
would have it. Let us first hear what some of these prejudiced fellows 
say. The Romans, easily led by the nose, went so far as to make their 
city undergo a lustration on one occasion because a Babo maximus (the 
great horned owl), called by Pliay, spitefully, B. funebris, and Noctis 
monstrosum, accidentally strayed into the Capitol. Butler alludes to 
this accident in Hudibras, where he says: 


The Roman senate, when within 

The city walls an owl was seen, 

Did cause their clergy with lustrations 

(Our synod calls humiliations) 

The round-fac’d prodigy t’ avert 

From doing town aad country hurt. 
This shows a bad feeling in the outset, and the poets—whose true mission 
is peace and good will, not the excitement of animosity without cause— 
did their best to increase it. Virgil and Ovid are conspicuous for their 
ungentlemanlike statements with respect to the Owl. The Negropentine 
exile in his Fasti is particularly abusive, and accuses them of flyin 
about at night and carrying off children from their narse’s arms, an 
making very claraoel houses of the palace courts of the city. It is to this 
absurd and malicious statement, no doubt, that Pennant alludes when he 
tells us that “ the ancients believed that it (the owl) sucked the bloodof 
young children.” To the surprise and regret of every enlightened reader 
the same naturalist goes on to observe: “a fact not incredible’? (he 
ought to have shown that it was a fact), “ for Hasselquist describes a 
epecies found ia Syria, which frequently in the evening flies in at the 
windows and destroys the helpless infants.” 

Neither can I acquit the very first poets of our own country from some- 
thing very like ill-will towards Owls, in heedlessly adopting the popular 
prejudice respecting the ill-lack which their appearance is absurdly said 
to annouuce. Chaucer, in his “ Assembly of Foules,” says : 

The jelous Swan, ayenst hys deth that singeth, 
The Oule eke, that of deth the bode bringeth. 


“ How often, | Nor is Spenser a whit more civil—or truthfal : 


The rueful Stritch still waiting on the beere, 

The whistler shrill, that whoso heares doth die. 
The author of the Faery Queen has a fling at the bird of night in another 
place : 

The ill-faced owle, death’s dreadful messenger. 


Why ill-faced? Can anything equal the lustrous splendour of the owl’s 
eyes? What is more neatly arranged than bis plumage? Has any bird 


that I might have enjoyed the pleasure of forming a better acquaiatance | greater beaignity of countenance ? 


| Marston, in Antonio and Mellida (sixteen hundred and thirty-three), 
ominously associates the owl with strange company : 
*Tis yet dead night, yet all the earth is cloucht 
In the dull leaden hand of snoring sleepe : 
No breath distarbs the quiet of the aire, 
No spirit moves upon the breast of earth, 
Save howling dogs, night crowes, and screeching owles, 
Save meager ghosts, Piero, and blacke thoughts. 
And another dramatist, in a play which, I am happy to say, does not 
keep its ground on the stage, observes: 
When screech owls croak upon the chimney tops, 
It’s certain then you of a corse shall hear. 
No doubt of it—when you do hear a screech-ow! croak. 





ters, you observe), “ and especially in the evening, aud they respond to 
each other, in tones a0 strange, that one might imagiue some extraordi- 
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Conjecte and jee” Again: “ eteher Runt deatbe, 
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The worst of which you can, with auy show of reason, accnse the owl— 
| and this by no means applies to the whole family—is a disposition to 


| loneliness ; but who can object to that, when, as the Persian poet Almo- 


nary {éte about to take place among them. Oa approaching one of | cadessi says, “ The owl retires from the world knowiag the vanity of its 
them, its gesticulations seems to be of a very extraordinary uature. The | enjoymente, and dedicates herself to the contemplation of Divine Wis- 
position of the bird which is generally erect, is immediately changed. | dom, abandoning al! beside ?” 
it lowers its head and inclines its body to watch the motions of the per- 
son beneath; throws forward the lateral feathers of its head, which thus | excellent fellows at heart, aud the very opposite to surly aud disagreea- 
Alexander Ross informs us, in his Appen- ' has the appearance of being surrounded by a broad ruff: looks towards ble? 


How many men are there, of our own 
' acquaintance, who habitua!ly seclade themselves, whom we know to be 


But there is an osteological fact, a token from the hand of Nature, 
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which at once sweeps away all the calumnious rubbish about the inbe- 
rent tendency of the owl to melancholy. Just examine his skeleton, or, 
if you can be so brutal as to roast him, pick bis bones : his merry thought 
will convince you of his naturally jovial disposition. What is called the 
screech of the ‘ow! is, to any one who has observed the habits of topers, a 
proof that he is accustomed to take a good deal of liquor ; and his sno- 
ring—a thing well attested—is a corroborative sign. On this point, Mr. 
Mike Goldthred, the dainty mercer of Cumnor, furnishes incontrovertible 
testimony, and if the song in which he bestows his blessing upon the jolly 
Owl were not too familiar to every reader, I would give it here at full 
length. Shbakspeare, too, who now makes amends for Lady Macbeth’s 
mistake, and one or two expressions made use of by his heroes, when in 
dismal circumstances, is loud in praise of the owl’s character at the 
dreariest period of the year. Only read over that poetical dialogue pre- 
pared for the edification of the French Court by the renowned Don 
Adrian de Armado, wherein the personage who represents Hyems sings as 
lows : 

— When blood is nipp’d and ways be foal, 

Then nightly sings the staring owl, 

To who? 
To whit! To who!—a merry note, 
While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 


If you bave not here the picture of a cheerful fowl I know not where 
it is to be found. 





ON THE TREATMENT OF LOVE IN NOVELS. 


We believe it has never been satisfactorily ascertained how it happened 
that the goddess Minerva suffered herself to be persuaded, much to the 
damage of her reputation for good sense, to preside over the book manu- 
factory kept in Leadenhall-street in the time of our forefathers by Mr. 
Newby—no, we beg pardon, Mr. Newman. We will not quote a Latin, 
saying to indicate our sense of the inconsistency of invoking the goddess 
of wisdom to take such an establishment under her protection, because it 
is just as easy to express the same thing in English. Unless the charac- 
ter of Minerva has been much misrepresented in the mythology, she was 
clearly out of place when she was appointed a titular publisher of novels 
and romances. 

Yet the inconsistency may not be quite so flagrant as it appears at first 
sight. There is some wisdom, and certainly a great deal of stratagem 
and cunning, in novels and romances. The works which appeared under 
the imprimatur of Minerva in Leadenhall-street were distinguished, no 
doubt, by an enormous preponderance of the latter qualities; but there 
is something to be learned even from the discourse of serpevts ; and until 
the t problem shall have been solved as to whether a knowledge of 
the follies, wickednesses, delusions, and wilfal perversities of mankind is 
desirable for the rising generation, by way of buoys and beacons to guide 
them through the navigation of the choals of life, we cannot be morally 
sure that the goddess, notwithstanding appearances, was not the right 
person in the right place, after ail. 

But did these novels and romances faithfully reflect the follies, wicked- 
nesses, and perversities of mankind? Were their pictures of the world 
true or false? Were their characters drawn from life, their incidents re- 
concilable with experience, their views of society capable of practical ap- 
plication? In short, were they real or imaginary, copied from nature, or 
mere fancy-pieces, having nothing more in common with the actual scenes 
paseing around us than the incoherent medley of a dream? If we are 
Scanpeliea to answer this series of inquiries to the disadvantage of the 
majority of the books from which our grandmothers extracted so much 
pleasure and so little profit, we should not forget that the same books fur- 
nished at all events one source of speculation from which their readers, 
were vy A ve poe might have derived a salutary moral. In propor- 
tion as the novel itself was unlike the humanity it professed to delineate, 
the more exceptional must have been the habits of mind and general no- 
tions of the writer. Here, then, was a character not only more original, 
but infinitely more suggestive, than the characters we ordinarily meet 
with in works of fiction. The least thoughtful reader could scarcely avoid 
being carried away by a story made up of abstractions and nonentities, 
to the consideration of the manner of man by whom it was conceived. 
Where could he bave lived? In what class or condition of society could 
he have acquired his singular ideas of men and women, and their modes 
and ways of conducting themselves towards each other? Or, if the read- 








the existing arrangements of society throw in the way of intercourse be- 
| tween persons who have no legitimate or apparent opportunities of meet- 
ing each other and falling in love, should be wholly removed, for the ar- 
tistical purpose of advancing the final objects of the story. Granting 
these trifling concessions to the author, it will be admitted that all the 
rest follows naturally enough. There is nothing in these romances that 
might not have obviously happened under euch a constitution of things ; 
and as it was not a very practical age of the world when these books were 
in vogue, we can readily understand that easiness of faith which enabled 
their public to relish them so high!y—much more highly, we euspect, than 
any of the present race of readers r- lish the novels of our day. 

Love was, of course, in these, as in most works of fiction, the staple ar- 
ticle of consumption. And if we admit the premises, we must also ad- 
mit that the passion was dealt with in an ingenious and consistent man- 
ner. It was generally treated asa sort of inspiration, which it clearly 
must bave been under that peculiar state of circumstances which abso- 
lutely precluded the possibility of generating it in the ordinary way. It 
is unquestionably a fine stroke of art, and of nature too, to describe a 
young lady who has no means of holding commerce with persons of her 
own age of the other sex, as becoming conscious of an affection for some- 
body whose existence at the time is a matter of pure speculation to her, 
and to represent her as feeling a strong presentiment that he will come 
at the right moment to claim her. An incident of this kind must be re- 
garded as the vehicle of a much-neglected philosophical truth—that love 
is a necessity of the human heart ; and that, even before the object has 
been, so to speak, identified, the want bas, as it were, set up itsown ideal. 
|The young lady, without being aware of it, was thus fulfilling the theory 
| attributed to Plato,—that every human being is at first only a moiety of 
the perfect creature, wandering over the earth in search of its other half. 
The lives of the majority of these heroines are passed in this occu- 

ation. 

, Apart from such profound psychological considerations, there were spe- 
cialities connected with this branch of literature worthy of being remem- 
bered. Mr. Newman, according to the tradition which has come down to 
us, is said to have purchased his MSS. by weight ; which may help to ac- 
count for the fact that many of his novels ran into four, five, and six 
volumes. In such transactions, quantity was the visible and paramount 
element, But there were writers, nevertheless, who achieved a current 
reputation in the circulating libraries which rendered them independent 
of the specific gravity of their books. They are now all forgotten, and a 
glance at two or three of the most distinguished may help us towards an 
estimate of the peculiar attractions by which the largest amount of suc- 
cess was obtained. 

Perhaps the most popular novelist, par excellence, of her day, was 
Maria Regina Roche. Her great work—she wrote others, but they were 
of minor celebrity—was The Children of the Abbey. There was no fic- 
tion of its class so much read. The test of its circulation was simple 
enough. When you wanted to get it at the circulating library it was 
always “ out ;’’ and when at last you did got it, it was the most dog- 
eared and thumb-smirched book that ever was seen. You could not pro- 
bably find one person in a thousand of the miscellaneous reading popu- 
lation who had not read The Children of the Abbey ; avd it was only 
reasonable to infer that that person was inexcusably ignorant of contem- 
porary literature. The Waverley novels have bad a sale exceeding that 
of The Children of the Abbey by tens of thousands ; but while it was 
in vogue it was read by a greater number of people than any one of the 
Waverley novels for a like term. The book was perpetually referred to 
in conversation ; its heroine was the model of grace, refinement, and ro- 
mantic enthusiasm subdued by feminine delicacy ; its hero was a pattern 
for all lovers and noble-hearted gentlemen ; and the soliloquy of Amanda, 
on her return to the honoured roof of her ancestors, was as frequently 
quoted as Burke’s apostrophe to the Dauphiness at Versailles, or the 
eloquent tribute of Junius to the virtues of Chatham. 

That there was an express merit of some kind in a work se extensively 
applauded, may be taken for granted ; that it was admirably adapted to 
the age in which it appeared is attested by its popularity; and that it 
did not possess sufficient vitality to survive its own day is shown by the 
oblivion iato which it has since fallen. What were the elements to which 
it was indebted for its great temporary success? A soft and flowery 
etyle, poetical idealization of passion and character, and a story turning 
on the distresses and difficulties of two ardent lovers, dexterously sustain- 
ed throughout at the height of suspense by a variety of incidents. It is 











er a little critical discernment, he would perceive that the 
writer had not acquired his ideas from observation of men and women at 
all, but that his creations were entirely composed of shreds and patches 
and scraps, which he had gathered here and there and everywhere, and 
t together without giving even a passing consideration to probability ; 
ust as gardeners make hideous resemblances of men to frighten off the 
, by placing a cocked hat on the top of a pole or a pitchfork, with a 
leaf for a feather, a wisp of straw to imitate the “ human face 
divine,” and a costume of miscellaneous rags and bits of tin. As in the 
one cate none but birdsceuld be deluded into a supposition that this hor- 
rible phantom was really a human being of flesh and blood, standing 
stock-still in that spectral manner in the middle of the fields ; so none 
but very shallow and frivolous people could be deceived by the novel. 
The train of reflections, therefore, to which it would actually lead could 
not fail to eliminate an excellent moral upon the vanities of authorship, 
and the folly of wasting time and sume executive capability, which 
might be rendered useful in other directions, upon a pursuit for which 
neither nature nor study had provided the requisite qualifications. 
A floating reminiscence of some of the items in the once famous Lead- 


nothing to the purpose that the characters had no prototypes in real life, 
or that the occurrences were extremely improbable in themselves, and all 
but impossible in their relation to each other. It was not by the truth- 
fulness of the portraiture, or the likelihood ef the plot, that this novel 
drew tears frou myriads of bright eyes; but by the art with which, how- 
ever exaggerated in their development, touched a corresponding chord 
in the hearts of most readers. That art harmonized with the taste of the 
day, and thus, seizing upon a theme of universal interest, secured a fieet- 
ing triumpb. There is a fashion in novels as in dress. The fashion re- 
gulates the cut, the tone of colour, the embroidery, the ornaments; and 
when fashion works with favourite materials it is sure of a rapid sale, 
although the next season may pronounce its productions absolete. All 
writers who have delineated the vicissitudes of love in the style and spirit 
of their own time, have succeeded in their generation, more or less; 
they alone who bave depicted the passion in its depths as it affects man- 
kind in common, without reference to extrinsic or accidental circumstan- 
ces, survive to all time. And this is one of the reasons why the love 
that is described in novels so rarely maintains a lasting influence over 





the sympathies of readers. It is love draped and attitudinized in the 


enhall-street Catalogue will convey a general notion, sufficient for our tastes of the day, and it perishes with them. 

present purpose, of the range and aims ef the novels and romances of| Mrs. Roche, wh@wrote these fascinating stories, appears to have been 
sixty or seventy years ago, or rather of that mixed form of fiction which | distinguished by good sense and simplicity in private life. We were told 
included the special characteristics of both, and enjoyed at that time the | by a lady who knew her towards the close of her career, that there was 
widest popularity. Take the following asspecimens: The Tears of Sen- | not the least air of authorship in her mauners or conversation, and that 
sibility— The Castle on the Cliff, and the Cottage in the Vale; or, | she was the last person who would have been suspected of baving pro- 
Pride and Lowliness— The Midnight Assassination ; or, the Spectre | duced such sentimental narratives. At that time she was past the © grand 
of the Cloisters— The Mysterious Visitor ; or, One, Two, Three !—The | climacteric,” used to dress with remarkable ueatpess and plainneéss, and 
Bloody Brothers ; or, Love, Hate, and Revenge—The Bell of St. An- \ seems to have borne some eort of resemblance to Mrs. Opie. 

selm; or, the Priest and the Penitent—Fashion and Frailty; or,, The name of Charlotte Smith is familiar to our public ; but she is re- 
Motes in the Sun—Infatuation ; or,a Bandit’: Embrace on the Grave ! | membered for her sonnets, and not for her novels. If her sonnets, as a 





We do not pretend that all these names are strictly accurate ; but upon 
the whole they fairly represent the spirit of the class of fictions to which 
poe Lenni far as their spirit was expressed in their titles. 


ere can be no difficulty, with the help of thisskeleton key, in getting | 


at the kind of material of which these works were composed. We have 
at once brought before us a few of the leading ingredients—dungeons and 


daggers ; midnight adventures and delicate distresses; convent bells, | 


ghosts, and friars ; impenetrable strangers, social feuds, and secret assas- 
sinations. We discern outlines of plots in which young ladies are de- 
picted flying from their ancestral halls, and taking long journeys alone, 
without a change of wardrobe or a penny in their pockets to pay their 
e ; an unknown crime, supposed to be a murder, pervading the 
whole story ; and a tall, dark cloak, surmounted by a stiletto hat, seen 
occasionally vanishing in the moonlight, and supposed to be the ghost of 
the murdered man, or tbe murdered man himself, or the murderer, as it 
may happen to turn out. In another we see plainly that there is a lovely 
girl, of ancient family, shut up in a castle by a mercenary guardian who 
has designs on her property, and who pays her a solemn visit, generally 
about twelve o'clock at night, at regular intervals, for the express pur- 
pose of informing her that if she does not consent to marry a certain Ba- 
ron, who bears a close resemblance to Blue Beard, she shall be consigned 
for the rest of her days to bread and water in an oubliette, where no hu- 
man aid can reach her. The heroism of Adelgitha under these circum- 
stances furnishes a powerful example of the firmness and clairvoyance of 
her sex ; sbe is ready to go down into the oubliette at once, rather than 
the Baron whom she never saw, and probably for that very reason 
abhors with a depth of aversion not very easy for common minds to com: 
prehend ; she is triple-armed in the righteousness of this virtuous resolu- 
tion, for she has an innate conviction that there is another person in the 
world, who is also unknown to ber, whom she bas never geen, and of 
whose name and quality she is totally ignorant, who wiil certainly come 
to the rescue at the last moment, and baffling the guardian and the Ba- 
ron, or, perbaps, vanquishing them by a more open and summary pro- 
cess, carry her off to that distant elysium described in the Christmas play- 
bills as the regione of bliss.” And in due time accordingly, under her 
barred window she hears a horn or a serenade, which she recognises at 
once, although she never heard it before ; and a handsome but ambign- 
Ous stranger appears, from whose avatar the discerning reader, familiar 
with the shoals and quicksands of tender woe, sees Jand afar off ; but bis 
intense interest in the navigation of the vessel suffers no diminution on 
that account. 
It is evident that narratives consiracted on these principles proceeded 
upon the assumption that the reader was prepared to grant certain in- 
neable conditions to the author in the first instance ; such, for ex- 
ample, as that the functions oi the Courts of Chancery and Common Law, 
and the surveillance of the police, should be understood to be suspended 
during the course of the action; that the feudal system should be su 
pored to be still im full force ; and that the common impediment which 


| whole, are not likely to be preserved in our standard collections of Eng- 

lish poetry, ome ot them will always be admired for their delicate sweet- 
| ness and tender refinement. Her novels are no longer extant, except in 
remote nooks and country houses, where Ethelinda; or, the Recluse of 
the Lake, is still taken up in the intervals of harsher and more practical 
reading, Just as an ®olian harp is sometimes placed in the window of a 
| Summer’s evening, as a relief from the eternal piano. The comparison is 
tolerabiy accurate. Charlotte Smith’s novels bears about the same rela- 
sion to novels of the Barney and Austen schools, as the low wailing 
strains of the Aolian barp bear to the firm notes of the violin, or any 
other scientific instrament. They are essentially melancholy, dreamy, 
vague, and suggestive. They seem to come from the spheres, and to 
have rothing in common with surrounding life. In this peculiarity lay 
the secret charm of Charlotte Smith’s fictions. The figures that moved 
in them belonged to a world of her own creaiion. 

With the forms of men and women, and subject to most of the ordinary 
conditions of sublunary existence, they talked, acted, and looked like in- 
habitants of the moon. The social atmosphere in which they moved was 
different from our own; it was more aérial, more brilliant, more buoy- 
ant. There seemed to be no necessity for doing things in this planet of 
| Charlotte Smith’s, as they are done on earth. The same causes did not 
| produce the same effects. The laws of nature were occasionally abro- 

gated for the purpose of carrying on divers eccentric operations which 
could not otherwise be satisfactorily accomplished ; and those traits of 
character and conduct which, in our mundane life, wou'd be considered 
decidedly exceptional, were here common to the whole population. There 
were hardly any individual distinctions, except such as were produced by 
broad contrasts between vice and virtue, the villain and the protector of 
innocence, worked out after the allegorical manner of the malignant and 
good genii in the fairy tales. The good were all good; the bad all bad. 
There was no possibility of mistaking their attributes, or feeling any doubt 
whatever as to what they would do in any perplexity in which they might 
be placed. The cause of innoceuce was always vindicated in the end, and 
the machinations of wickedness defeated. Virtue and innocence were 
convertible terms. The oppressed were always virtuous, and the virta- 
ous always oppressed. There were no shades of character or mixture of 
qualities, sach as we see in our daily experiences, upon which a question 
| could arise as to which category, the vicious or the virtuous, this or that 

individual belonged. Everybody spoke the same ornate language ; and 
everybody exbibited a genius for polemics, in a style suitable to the ethe- 
real region in which the action took place. The conversations were fre- 
quently prolonged into diequisitions full of descriptive sentiment or mo- 
ral reasoning. The grand topics were love, friendship, and duty, dis- 
cussed through a tinted medium, like light shedding its rays from a co- 
loured lantern, An ineffable spirit of politeness pervaded these conver- 
sations. It was not possible for one speaker to tax too heavily the endu- 








p- | rance of another. An observation, slight enough in substance to be dis- 


patched in a couple of lines, might be expanded into a couple of pages ; 





but you found the interlocutor waiting patiently to the end, and replyin 
in the same manner with the utmost urbanity, ultimately extending the 
dialogue over an indefinite surface by the exercise of a kind of angelic 
courtesy. Never were there such gentle, generous, trusting, and refined 
beings. The contemplation of their mode of existence lulls the under- 
standing, and opens a perfect paradise of repose to the imagination. The 
events of one of these novels pass before us like changes and transforma. 
tious in a vision, and every person concerned in them impresses you with 
a notion that he isin a state of beatitude. It is needless to say how ex- 
quisitely the most trivial and familiar circumstances are evolved under 
these skyey influences. The ladies swoon with a spirituality we look for 
in vain amongst our acquaintances; their sensibility belongs to an or- 
ganization adapted only to the empyrean ; and their capacity of loye— 
the only human weakness which detains them in the lower world—is an 
absorbent of incredible nervous energy. 

Totally unlike either of these classes, and inferior in literary ekill and 
homogeneity of design to both, are the novels by the lady who wrote under 
the fantastical nom de plume of Ann of Swansea.’ Her works deserve a 
word of recognition as the types of an order which may be presumed to 
have circulated largely, and chiefly amongst the least educated, but, per- 
haps, the most constant supporters of the circulating libraries. They re- 
sembled a masquerade, in which a variety of different costumes are col- 
lected promiscuously to furnish an entertainment without combination 
progress, or result. Attention was diverted from the want of unity of 
plan in these narratives by unexpected adventures behind the scenes of the 
story, and a constant succession of interlopers on the stage. This diver- 
sity of movement looked like fertility of invention, although it pro- 
ceeded in reality from the lack of that quality. 

It was the most hackneyed of all expedients in those days (an expedi- 
ent rarely resorted to by the present race of novelists.) when a story was 
growing dull, to start off into an episode, for the purpose of escaping the 
impending dreariness; as voyagers on a sluggish river sometimes run 
their boat ashore to vary the monotony by an excursion on land. There 
are no such novels now as those which were produced by Ann of Swan- 
sea, but in her time they were legion ; all containing similar trains of in- 
cidents, altered, transposed, re-set, and new-labelled ; and the more they 
resembled each other, and the more faithfully they followed the beaten 
track, the better chance they had of being called for at the libraries. The 
ascendency she acquired over her contemporaries in this well-worked line 
of fiction, may be attributed to the facility and adroitness with which she 
re-cast, over and over again, the stock materials, contriving always to 
give them something like an aspect of novelty. 

Ann of Swansea really lived in the sulphureous town from which she 
derived her fantastical appellation. She was a literary lion in a small 
way in that unpoetical neighbourhood ; and her industry and personal 
respectability, in a comparatively humble sphere, secured her many 
friends amongst the surrounding gentry. It is not generally known that 
she was as distinguished by her birth as she was famous amongst the dis- 
ciples of Minerva for her writings. Ann of Swansea was a Kemble, a sis- 
ter of the Siddons ; and was prouder of that distinction than of the repu- 
tation she enjoyed as an author—a reputation bounded by her own circle, 
for the public at large were ignorant of her real name, a mystery which 
helped to heighten the interest attached to her works. 

The difference between the novels of the last twenty years and those 
which we have thus hastily indicated, is wide and striking. The romantic 
element bas nearly disappeared altogether. Pure romance is extinct. 
The last specimen of that form of composition appeared upwards of a 
quarter of a century ago. It was written by Mr. Mudford, who had been 
for a considerable period editor of the Courter, and who threw off in The 
Five Nights of St. Albans, some of that superabundant imagination for 
which there was no vent in the columns of the newspaper. The story was 
constructed with remarkable skill, and displayed vigour and ability of a 
more masculine order than was probably ever before employed upon a 
work of that nature. But the day was gone by for such productions ; and 
a narrative which would have thrilled tens of thousands of readers in the 
speculative age of the Radcliffes and Reeves, went down into oblivion at 
once in the practical age of Parliamentary Reform and Catholic Emanci- 
pation. 

Whether the novel of to-day is an improvement upon the novel of the 
Minerva dynasty, is not so much a question of positive as of relative me- 
rit. They both reflect the spirit of their own times; and it is extremely 
likely that half a century hence Mrs. Gore and Mrs. Trollope will be con- 
sidered as antiquated, and, in come points of view, as unreal as we now 
consider Mrs. Roche and Charlotte Smith. But our business does not lie 
with the general structure and vraisemblance of these works, but with 
their mode of treating a single passion. And bere we shall find a com- 
mon agreement. They all treat of love as the mainspring of human inte- 
rest in fiction ; and they all exhibit the same peculiarities of method, mo- 
dified by circumstances, not only in the aspects which they select for il- 
lustration, but in the conditions and states of the passion which they ig- 
nore. 

A writer who always contrives to charm and instruct his readers at the 
same time, bas recently said this true and fine thing about the universali- 
ty of the interest awakened by all narratives, however feeble, or trivial, 
or otherwise, in which love forms an ingredient :— 

“ The imperishable, inexhaustible, unapproachable nature of love is shown 
in this—that all the millions of stupid love stories that have been written, have 
not one whit abated the immortal interest that there is in the rudest and stu- 
pidest love story. All the rest of the wretched thing may be the most dismal 
twaddle, but you can’t help feeling a little interest, when you have once taken 
up the book, as to whether Arabella will ultimately relent in favour of Augus- 
tus ; and whether that wicked creature, man or woman, who is keeping them 
apart, will not soon be disposed of, somehow.*” 

This is the whole case. Every story with love in itis popular. The 
popularity might be put in another form—there is no story without love 
in it. Itis the only ingredient that enters into every dish. In the com- 
position of the novel it answers to the garlic of the Spanish cuisine— 
whatever else may vary the flavour, love is indispensable. 

It is proper to interpolate, however, that in our English literature we 
have one illustrious exception. There is no love in Robinsun Crusoe. 
De Foe does not appear to have laid much stress upon love iu any of his 
stories ; but it should be remembered that he did not begin to write 
them until he had passed the period when men are usually moved by 
tender emotions. In his advanced years he could not exclaim wita 
Dryden :— 

Old as I am, for ladies’ love unfit, 
The power of beauty I remember yet, 
Which once inflamed my blood, and now inspires my wit. 


Even in his Roxana, or the Fortunate Mistress, where he dwells ia am- 
ple detail upon the coursest indulgences of passion, there is pot a solitary 
hint of a purer feeling. But he has shown, nevertheless, a noble capa- 
city for pourtraying it had it come naturally within the design of any 
of the subjects he adopted. Robinson Crusoe was not in love, but he had 
a wife ; and when she dies the expression of his grief, simple, earnest, 
and profound, has more true pathos in it than we shall fiud in scores of 
volumes of modern sentiment. After describing ber ag baving been the 
stay of bis affairs, the centre of his enterprises, whose prudence restrained 
bis erratic tendencies, and adding that she “ did more to guide bis ram- 
bling genius than a mother’s tears and a father’s instructions, a friend’s 
counsel, or all his own reasoning powers could do,” be concludes his 
affecting apostrophe to ber memory by saying, “ I was happy in being 
moved by ber tears, aud in listening to her entreaties, and to the last de- 
gree desolate and disconsolate in the world by the loss of her. When 
she was gone, the world looked awkwardly round me.” It is needless 
to observe bow this matter would have been treated by most modern 
writers, and what efforts would be made to “ pile up the agony,” which 
is here dismissed in a few words heavily laden with a sorrow that goes 
straight tothe heart. 

Fielding entered fully into the passion, and is the only writer who has 
undertaken to trace it through the double action of the heart and the 
senses, the whole theory of which he lays down with his customary m1x- 
ture of philosophy and wit, in the introduction to the sixth book of Tom 
Jones. Undoubtedly the humanity of love was never so wonderfully 
anatomized as in that most wonderful of all stories. But Fielding’s mode 
of treatment was better suited to his time than to our own; and although 
the essential truthfulness of the delineation is independent of all social 
mutations, the broad utterance of it is distasteful to the decorum and re- 
serve of the present age. That Fielding was master of all the springs 
of the passion—notwithstanding that he fails conspicuously wherever be 
attempts to move them in his farces—cannot be doubted by any reader 
of Tom Jones, or of another novel less widely known, but not lees re- 
markable for its power and completeness, in which he has pourtrayed it 
with consummate success in its highest and purest form, relieved of all 
sensual accessories, and existing only in the sweetness of its trust, its for- 
titude, and patience. 

It may be here remarked that all novels, with such rare exceptions as 
that just alluded to, represent only one section, so to speak, of love, 
stopping short at marriage, as if the whole business ended there. Now 
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list t be either, that there is so love after 
iti f the novelist mus either, tha 

eer ak its subsequent existence is like a retirement into pri- 
vate life, where the public have no right to follow it ; or that it becomes 
so flat and uneventful, and so much a mere emotion of routine, as to pees 
sess no interest whatever outside the family circle. It would be a bo 
thing to affirm that the novelists are not right, although the sengenabionens 
of this practice is by no means apparent. But as the instiocts of a whole 
class are generally accurate, we must conclude that the external or po- 
pular interest in the fortunes of the heart becomes seriously diminished, 
if it do not cease altogether, the moment all obstructions are overcome, 
and Arabella and Augustus have entered upon their honeymoon. And 
it must be confessed that most people care very little about Fielding’s 
Amelia. All well-disposed minds cannot help admitting that she is a pat- 
tern of domestic virtue and conjugal endurance ; but for all that they 
have a secret misgiving that she is dull and insipid, and that her patience 
is rather wearisome and provoking.— To be concluded next week. 





THE MYSTERIES OF ROOKWOOD-HOUSE. 


Under this head one of the Dublin papers furnishes the following sketch 
of some of the main incidents in the eventful lite of the late Sarah 
Kelly :— _ 

Mrs. Sarah Kelly, a lady of great wealth, residing on her estates in 
Galway, weat out to walk in her grounds on Tuesday last, accompanied 
by her nephew ; two persons, respectably dressed as females, in black 
bonnets and veils, walked up to her, desired the nephew to move out of 
the way, and sbot her dead through the head, The assassins then es- 
caped. Such is al! that the world knows of a murder, dark, hideous, and 
mysterious as any which the chambers of Stamboul, the quays of Venice, 
or the midnight streets of Paris could reveal. But, strange and myste- 
rious as bas been the death of this lady, it is only when viewed in con- 
nexion with her past life that it is seen in its true light; that death so 
awful, so uoparalleled ia its circumstance, closed a life of almost fabu- 
lous incident and change ; it terminated a career such as no novelist has 
ever dreamed of portraying. 

Sarah Kelly was born at Broadstairs, a watering-place on the coast of 
Kent, where her father kept an inn. At this inn, about 50 years ago, 
a young Irishman, named Meredyth, the heir of a handsome estate and a 
baronetcy, was sojourning. The beauty of the innkeeper’s daughter at- 
tracted the notice of young Meredyth, and he devoted himself but too 
successfully to the task of her conquest. Miss Birch—for that was her 
name—fled with her admirer to the “ Land of the West,’’ where she in 
due time presented him with a too convincing token of attachment. Love 
bas been said to fly at sight of “ human ties;” in this case his light 
wings spread for want of them ; Meredyth, the betrayer, abandoned his 
victim and her infaut, under circumstances of desertion so heartless as to 
induce a Dublin jury subsequentiy to award a sum of £3,000 as damages 
in an action brought against him for ber seduction. The trial took place 
about 1817, and elicited the forensic art and eloquence of some of the 
most distinguished advocates of the time. Over the next succeeding 
chapters of Miss Birch’s life we desire to pass with as little of detail as 
possible ; she led the life of adventure and difficulty, of error and shame, 
into which her previous misfortune and her beauty had, we might almost 
say, driven her. Mr. Edmund Kelly, gentleman, of Merrion-square, an 
elderly widower, a land agent, solicitor, millionaire, became acquainted 
with her; she gave up her city life, aud became his housekeeper ; subse- 
quently, it appears, his wife, and mistress of Rookwoodhouse, county of 
Galway. 

Mr. Kelly had a daughter by his first wife, but she had disappeared : 
he had, however, relatious who expected to divide at his disease the enor- 
mous wealth, estimated at £300,000 to £500,000, of which he was the 
possessor. Miss Birch was not as yet known, or, at any rate, not recog- 
nised as Mrs. Kelly. Sbe was, however, most assiduous in her attentions 
to the old man, who every day grew more weak, more eccentric, and, it 
is said, more imbecile. Strange stories were told of his last days; bow 
the idea haunted him that he should die of hunger ; how his watcbful mis- 
tress, wife nurse, or gaoler—whichsoever she was—had his bedroom hung 
round with eatables of every description, stories of a deathbed marriage, 
of a deathbed will, but how much ofall this was truth, and bow much fable, 
can never be satisfactorily ascertained. Mr. Kelly died; Miss Birch 
claimed the recoguition of her position as his widow, and produced a will 
entitling ber to all tbe property, real and personal, of the late owner of 
Rookwood-bouse. His nearest relative, an elderly maiden lady named 
Thewles, denied the validity of the will ; her means were slight, but her 
claim was strong—at least so thought her friends, who advanced her the 
money suflicient to prosecute her suit at law. The action must be frech 
in the recolicction of our readers, so we do not need to give its curious 
details. Miss Thewles, had a verdict in her favour. Mrs. Kelly appealed 
from the Court of Delegates, but now offers of money flowed pleutifully 
upon Miss Thewles ; offers of matrimony came also ; she accepted one, 
that of her confidential solicitor. He was not as successful for his wile 
as he bad been for bis client ; the verdict in favour of Miss Thewles was 
totally set aside by the late Chancellor Blackburne iu an able judgment 
upon Mrs. Kelly’s application for a Court of Review. 

Mrs. Kelly now set out to enjoy her wealth ; she resided in Merrrion- 
square. One day a poor woman with two little children by the hand 
pulled the bell, and humbly asked the powdered and gold-laced footman 
to bear bis mistress a note ; there was no answer. She called agaiu and 
often, and as often turned wearily and dejectedly away. It was the 
daughter of the late Edmund Kelly, who was begging a morsel of all her 
father’s wealth. What a history was hers! She had been brought up 
with the fondest parental care ; she had been placed at a first-rate board- 
ing school in Clifton, ia England, where no less than £300 a-year was 

aid for her. When her father married secondly she was removed to an 

oferior school at Bath, and her allowance gradually reduced. After 
many trials and vicissitudes, chiefly caused by false information as to her 
father’s death, she was at length abandoned, with two children, by a pro- 
fligate villain, who had married her under the pretence of being her 
father’s agent. She contrived to eke out a livelihood igr herself and chil- 
dren as a governness, until she again married a Mr. Morton. She had 
heard of her father’s death, and of his extraordinary will, and of Miss 
Thewles’s action, and she came across to Ireland, to see if Mrs. Kelly 
would not bheip her in some way. Mrs. Kelly had a confidential solicitor 
named Birch : she called him her nephew ; others said he was a nearer 
relative still, This Mr. George Birch told the applicant that his aunt 
would do nothing for her, but that he would do something ; he made vile 
proposals tu her—and worse. Her husband, Mr. Morton, brought an ac- 
— assault, and obtained damages £200 and 64d., costs, against Mr. 

4s o 

The wealth of Edmund‘Kelly seemed to rest never, as if it were fated 
to be the prolific source of strife and contention, a curse and not a bles- 
sing. Mrs. Kelly drove up in great haste one day toa police officer in 
the city, and applied fora warrant against her nephew, George Birch, 
who had absconded with £200,000! He was arrested on board the steamer, 
leaving England for the continent, but on being brought back not only 
stood his trial, but challenged a prosecution—none was pressed, we be- 
lieve ; matters were settled. The last appearance of Mrs. Kelly in the 
law courts was as defendant, sued by the police sergeant who arrested 
Mr. Birch, for the reward of £500 which, it was alleged, she had offered, 
Since then she has resided principally on her estates in Galway, where 
she has been thus barbarously assassinated. Tbe attempt to divert the 
public from the true scent, by the idea of the murder being of an agra- 
rian nature, has been a signal failure. Al!, save a few persons who could 
not be expected to forego on any possible occasion a war-howl against 
the Irish peasantry, recognize ia this mysterious murder a fiuale to this 
most extraordinary history, connected with and springing from circum- 
stances in her career and position, far different from what the assassins 
intended to suggest. 





SHIPS AND SHORE BATTERIES; ADMIRAL BLAKE. 


‘* One part of the naval career of Blake is of striking interest. He was 
the first man who broke through the old delusion that ships could not at- 
tack batteries. On three memorable occasions Blake attacked stone 
walis—at St. Mary’s, at Porto Ferino, and at Santa Cruz—and each time 
with complete success, Contemporaries at first thought bim mad, as con- 
temporaries often think men of genius; aud the enemies whom he de- 
stroyed behind their granite walls consoled themselves with saying he 
was the devil. Even after his death, the wonder did not cease. Claren- 
don, @ political opponent, says of him :—‘ He was the first man that de- 
Clined the old track, and made it manifest that science might be attained 
in less time than was imagined ; aad despised those rules which bad long 
been in practice, to keep his ship aud his men out of danger, which bad 
pe held in former times @ poiut of great ability and circumspection. as 
; the principal art Tequisite in the captain of a ship bad been to be sure 

© come home safe again. He was the firat man who brought the ships to 
= castles on shore, Which had been thought ever very formidable, 
- were discovered by him only to make a noise, and to fright those 

© could rarely be hurt by them. He was the first that infused that 
Proportion of courage into the Seamen, by making them see by experi- 





ence what mighty things they could do if they were resolved, and taught 
them to fight in fire as well as upon water; and though he bath been 
very well imitated and followed, he was the first that drew the copy of 
naval courage, and bold and resolute achievement.’ , 

“ There are officers who still think it madness to oppose ships to batte- 
ries, though steam has added wings to the man-of-war, enabling it to at- 
tack how and when it pleases, to retire from the range, to retura at will, 
to shift the position, to defy winds and tide. There are still officers who 
think their chief business to lie ia coming ‘ home safe again.’ Blake was 
of anotber mind ; Nelson was of another mind ; Dundonald, I believe, is 
of another mind. Santa Cruz was Blake’s Cronstadt—one of the stroug- 
est fortresses of the seventeenth century: when Blake attacked it with 
his worn and rotting ships, it was strengthened by an enormous fleet—a 
fleet carrying nearly as many guns, and far more men, thao his own. 
The Spaniards were as confident as the Muscovites in the impregnability 
of their fortress. Yet he entered the barbour, silenced the batteries, and 
burnt the fleet. The royalist writers were overpowered by this brilliant 
feat of arms. Bates, who speaks of the ‘unparalleled boldness’ of the 
action, says :—‘ He found the barbour in shape of a crescent, defended by 
seven forts lying round it, and two castles placed at the points, with 
seventeen ships riding therein, their heads standing towards the mouth 
of the harbour, that they might fire with greater certainty upon those 
that offered to enter : nor could the Governor forbear to jeer and flout at 
the English. Biake, therefore, entering the mouth of the harbour with 
his frigates, thunders broadsides and small ehot against the castles, till 
the soldiers flying from thence, be manned his boats with seamen aud 
sent them in, who burnt and destroyed all the Spanish ships that were 
there.’ Warwick says—‘ Blake’s rash and daring attempt proved very 
fortunate and glorious.’—‘ Of all the desperate enterprises,’ says Heath, 
‘that ever were made in the world against an enemy at sea, this of the 
noble Blake’s is not inferior to any.’—Clarendon speaks still more admi- 
ringly: ‘ The whole action was so miraculous, that all men who knew the 
place concluded that no sober man, with what courage soever endued, 
would ever undertake it ; and they could hardly persuade themselves to 
believe what they bad done : whilst the Spaniards comforted themselves 
with the belief that they were devils, and not men, who had destroyed 
them in such a manner. So much a strong resolution of bold and coura- 
geous men can bring to pass, that no resistance and advantage of ground 
can disappoint them. And it can hardly be imagined how small loss the 
English sustained in this unparalled action—not one ship being left be- 
hind, and the killed and wounded not exceeding two hundred men ; when 
the slaughter on board the Spanish ships and on the shore was incredible.’ 

‘Common men, of course, adhere to the common opinion ; but uncom- 
mon men see that Blake was right, as well as successful, in attacking 
Santa Cruz. The most brilliant seaman of our generation—the true 
successor of Blake and Nelson—Lord Dundonald (who has done me the 
very great honour of revising the naval part of this narrative), has writ- 
ten some brief and pregnant notes on Blake’s most celebrated actions. 
This was before the Russian war broke out, and long before the question 
of attacking Helsingfors and Cronstadt arose. With respect to Blake’s 
attack on Santa Cruz, Lord Dundonald says, in a profound and charac- 
teristic passage ;—‘ Oa the principle which I have never found to fail— 
that the more impracticable a task appears, the more easily it may be 
achieved, under judicious management—the attack on Santa Cruz was 
founded on a correct estimate of the probable result.” With this testi- 
mony of a man of genius, I commit my work to the reader ; adding, that 
I have very carefully revised the new edition, in the hope of making it 
less unwortby of its iliustrious subject, and of the favour with whicad it 
has been received by the public.”’—Hepworth Dixon’s Life of Blake. 


oo 


THE ELOQUENCE OF THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 

The peculiar genius of a people, while it partly creates and mainly co- 
lours its political institutions, survives the occasional changes which they 
undergo, and defies the accidental encroachmenis by which they are 
threateued. No constitution, however artistically conceived or technical- 
ly formalized, could teach the English nation to comport itself at a bal 
masqué aa if it felt at home there and really enjoyed the diversion ; or 
could compel British lodging-housekeepers to beguile ioto their dingy 
apartments the elegance, the cheerfulness, aud the lightness of the Pari- 
sian hotels. No act of Parliament could make the British citizen forego 
his morning paper, or a British M.P. bis unimpressive, but not unrecord- 
ed speech. 

So, while Parliamentary eloquence is banished from France, the elo- 
quence which claims priority of date and consistency of character—the 
eloquence of the salon, of the literary circle, of the 4cadémre—vindicates 
its uuimpeached supremacy in its most congenial soil. The Tribune of 
the Deputies may be hashed, the oratory of the Senate may be suppressed, 
Guizot may have ceased to discass aud Taiers to refiae, but“ the Aca- 
demy” retains its traditionary distiaction, independent of politics aud 
prohibitions, its Tribune still articulates a language less impassioned, 
but not less earnest or less impressive, than the oratory of the Assembly ; 
aud the Duc de Broglie and M. Nisard iuberit the applause, perhaps the 
influence, of the discrowned monarchs of Parliamentary debate. 

fa the absence of those political discussions which the present régime 
of France holds to be a needless and cumbrous appendage to the machi- 
nery of government, a meeting, such as that which was recently convok- 
ed to welcome the admission of the Duc de Broglie among the fraternity 
of the ‘ dcadémie,” inspires an interest which can hardly be imagined 
by Englishmen, who have no aualogous institution, or, at any rate, no 
analogous occasion. Ladeed, it would be difficult to conceive anything 
so extremely foreign to the geaius and habits of our countrymen as such 
an event and such a scene. 

Imagine a distinguished literary or scientific character inaugurating 
his admission into the Royal Society with a leng discourse, elaborately 
polished and delicately phrased, abounding in graceful compliments to 
those who had preceded and those who surrounded him ; glancing, rather 
than touching, on every contemporaneous and many a past iucident ; 
hovering with coy temerity about the ardent embers of forbidden poli- 
tics ; fluttering with well-poised rhetoric over the memory of departed or 
suspected greatness, and rousing, by the mesmeric touch of shadowy inu- 
endo, a respoase aad a sympathy which more emphatic and more 
positive eloquence would bave failed to excite. And imagine the 
reply, not less rhythmical in its periods, not less soft in its caden- 
ces, not less pointed in its allusions, not less impressive by its 
omissions, not less artistic in its compliments, not less thrilling in 
its brief reminiscences, not less dexterous in its photographic sketches 
of forbidden history ; turning from the praise of the living to regrets for 
the dead, and blending with the olive offered to the neophite the cypress 
due to the memories of mea who had won fame ia other times under other 
laws. With us all this would be simply impossible. There is scarcely 
one distinguished man, however acute us a philosopher or able as a lec- 
turer, who would not break down in an ungraceful retrospect or a 
clumsy compliment af‘er the third or fourth paragraph. We should have 
the stock cantidena of “the present occasion’’ reiterated through a 
stammeriog jangle of disjvinted sentences and the usual formulas 
so deeply cherished in our parochial orators—“ most proud,” “ most 
happy,’ aud “seusible of the high honour’—both speakers and lis- 
teners being extremely bored by a most uncongenial and distasteful 
task. In fact, such is our education and such our habits that it is doubt- 
ful whether, putting aside great constitutional questions, Eaglishmen can 
be eloquent or flueut, except on positive matters, such as dividends and 
percentage, or religious matters as seen from the platform or the 
chapel pulpit. 

But, straage as these occasions may be to our babits, they are iate- 
resting, not only as giving us a picture of one of the best phases ot French 
manners, but as a curious illustration of Freach contemporary history. 

{t is not every day that a statesman who, like the Duc de Broglie, has 
served first under a legitimate, then under an elective monarch, who ia 
opposition aud administration has been distinguished for the independence 
ot his views and for the firm moderation with which he maiataiued them, 
comes, after the subversion of the system in which he has earued the ad- 
miration of France and a fame almost European, to receive, in a College 
dedicated to the Muses, the eulogistic homage of so eloquent a political 
convert as M. Nisard. What topics necessarily suggested themselves to 
the author and the recipient of the panegyric! What changes they had 
each witaessed—what convulsions they had each survived! How diffi- 
cult to abstain from those reflections, insensibility to which must have 
denoted want of heart, of memory, of human sympathy! How difficult 
to induige them without betraying a too courtly pliaucy or a too fac- 
tious partisanship. The Revolution and its massacres, tie Empire that 
diverted the Revolution, aud the Restoration that subverted the Empire, 
itself to be supplanted ia its tura—another Revolution and another Em- 
pire, with an unconjecturable futare—such were the subjects that were 
present to the minds of the veteran statesman and his academic sponsor, 
and such were to be treated lightly, discursively, and abstractedly. 

The life of his predecessor, M. de St. Aulaire, supplied the ostensible 
purport of M. de Broglie’s discours ; M.de St. Aulaire’s work, the His- 
tory of the Fronde, that of M. Nisard’s reply ; and each exhibited no 
little ingenuity in adapting the elements cf his subject to a commentary 


upon the recent history of France. It gave to M. de Broglie an opporta- 
nity of expressing, along with his regret at “ l’ambition des conquétes, 
qui rend |’é'at de guerre perpétuel” of the Imperial system, his admiration 
for “ le plus grand capitaine des temps modernes, et, peut étre, de tous les 
temps, formant lui-méme ses armées, dressant de ses mains ses soldats, 
dictant la nuit ees plans de campagne, le matin partant comme la foudre 
ur Jes exécuter ; supportant lesprivatious, les frimas, la fatigue comme 
e plus aguerri de ses vetérane.”’ It gave him an opportunity ef touching 
on that “ golden age of the Fronde” (which, doubtless, he once hoped to 
see repeated and perpetuated at another epoch) when France was pro- 
ceeding ‘‘ vere un ordre de choses a la fois autique et nouveau—antique 
de droit, nouveau de fait—et qai, e’il edt duré plus d’un jour, aurait 
changé la face de notre pays et le courant de sa destinée.” It gave him 
an opportunity of commending generally the system of a “ free and regu- 
lar government” by Parliamentary intervention, while claiming its tent- 
ative application for the early history of Franee. And, finally, it gave 
him an opportunity, gratefully seized, of paying an honest and coura- 
geous tribute to the memory of Louis Philippe and the benefits conferred 
oa France by his reign. 

M. Nisard availed himeelf of the occasion to intertwine with much ele- 
gant criticism on the style of * La Fronde” political diequisitions on the 
events which it commemorates and the persons who took part in them, to 
impress upon his hearers the pregnant moral that in the tumult of that 


caused by the war of factions Royalty alone remained true to itself and 
to Frauce, and that to the power of the Crown it is due that Condé and 
Turenne, from being merely factious, became traly great. Nor, while the 
emineut position which M. de Broglie had filled among the conga og | 
orators of France naturally induced an allusion to the system which 
vanished and the Seuate which had fallen, did M. Nisard forget to extract 
the flower of hope from the retrospect of the perils which then threatened 
France. Glory alone could raise France. This glory she had found both 
at home end abroad ; in war and in the triumphs of peace under the 
Priace who now rules her. The present is sufficient for her. As for the 
fature, she rests confidently on the hope of founding hereafter an edifice 
“ capable of supporting greater liberty.” Without imputing more to M. 
Nisard than be wished to epxress, we may be allowed for the present, as 
good neighbours, to ebare his aspirations and echo his sentiments.— Times, 
April 9. 





THE DECLINE AND FALL OF LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 


A Statesman who has for many years spoken and acted in Parliament 
with all the advantage that the support of a large political party, the en- 
joyment of high office, and the possession of enormous patronage can give 
him, ought to be very careful indeed what measures he proposes when 
stripped of these adventitious advantages. Human nature is prone to 
magnify present and to depreciate past greatress ; and unless, as is not 
very likely, his former success attends the statesman when out of office, it 
is sure to be said that all his great actions were the gift of fortune, and 
all his failures entirely his own. Never was the truth of this observation 
more strikingly evinced than in the House of Commons on Friday last. 
Conscious of the ground which he had lost in the estimation of the public 
by his premature resignation of office and his unfortunate proceedings at 
Vienna, Lord John Russell sought for a subject involving enough diffi- 
culty to make its settlement, if it should be obtained, a real and eubstan- 
tial triumph, and enough interest to rivet upon it the attention of all men 
and all classes. That which he sought he found in the question of national 
education. With great care and pains, with infinite deliberation, and with 
no little parade aad flourish, Lord John Russell introduced to the House 
a scheme which has proved more utterly futile and abortive than any- 
thing we at present remember—a scheme which united against it every 
shade of party, every class of political opinion—a echeme which every- 
body was ready to attack, and nobody to defend ; founded, as it appeared 
to us, in complete iguorance of the national character, the seatiments of 
Parliament, and the exigencies of the question itself. It requires consi- 
derable talents and considerable position, high connexious aad great 
litical experience, to enable any man to make so complete a failure 
as that which Lord John Russell achieved for himselt on Friday night. 
Had he not been the person to whom for many years the government of 
the country was intrusted, whose voice at one time swayed the delibera- 
tions of Parliament, whointroduced and carried one Reform Bill, and is 
for ever threatening us with another, the utter break down of Lord John 
Russell and his measure would bave lost a great part of the piquancy 
which it now possess. We really do not believe that if all those votes 
were deducted which were given from personal kindness or from old re- 
collectioas Lord John Rassell would have been able to muster 40 mem- 
bers ia support of the scheme to which he looked for the restoration of 
his damaged reputation. In vain the Government generously flaog its 
weight into his scale, the adverse impression was too strong to be resisted, 
and the effort to break the fall of the former leader of the Whig confed- 
eracy served but to mark and testify its completeness, 

If we were to poiut out the causes of the Parliamentary decline and 
fall of Lord J. Russell we should assign a conspicuous place to that pre- 
dilection for what are called ‘‘comprehensive measures” which Lord 
Jobn Rassell has so strongly evinced. It is not, so far as we have been 
enabled to judge, that be has been in the habit of seeking very deep for 
principles, but that he insists upon dealing with every part of a large 
question at once, and thus raising against himself the greatest possible 
amount of opposition, while he conciliates the least possible amount of 
support. Uaving made bis reputation in a revolutionary period, he is 
apt to treat subjects in a manner which can only succeed when supported 
by the same amount of popular disconteat as the first Reform Bill. There 
is a complete want of sympatby—an utter incompatibility between Lord 
John Russell and the preseat House of Commous. Whether or no we 
attribuie this phenomenon to the right cause, there can be no doubt of 
its existence, and as little, we should think, as to the solution of the dif- 
ficulty. Lord John Ruseell can scarcely expect to regain the foremost 
place in the deliberations of the House of Commons; Parliaments, like 
individuals, are apt to be swayed by hope rather than gratitude, and it 
is, on the other hand, hardly to be asked of him that he should be con- 
tent to occupy in such an assembly a second rate position ; bis straggles 
to regain his lost place are futile as regards himself, and painfal to his 
friends. We do not suppose, either, that there is anything indiscreet or 
improper in adverting to the fact that, notwithstanding his long, and in 
many respects great services, Lord John Russell is not likely to be re- 
turned again for the city of Loudon, and we confess that we should see 
with paia so eminent a person runoing up and down in search of a con- 
stitueucy, or driven to the inglorious alternative of accepting a seat from 
among the boroughs or counties which own the influence of the Dake of 
Bedford. Late years have, as we have often observed, contributed io an 
uausual degree to the destruction of political reputation, and it is expe- 
dient on every ground that this process should be arrested at the earliest 
possible period. Little as we have seen to approve of late years in the 
political career of Lord John Russell, we would desire for a man who 
bas filled so considerable a part in our own times, and whose name is 
doubtless destined to no inconsiderable place in the history of Eagland, 
a finale more tranquil and more dignified than that which is promised to 
him in the House ot Commons. 

It is one of the many useful functions of the House of Peers that it 
offers to the politician who can neither maintain the foremost place nor 
gracefully descend to the second a harbour of refuge in which his shat- 
tered political bark may ride at anchor safe from the storms that rage 
without. That assembly in which Lord Chatham and Sir Robert Walpole 
sought repose at the end of their stormy political career might surely per- 
form the same good office for Lord John Russell, and ia his person a title 
ever memorable ia the political history of Eagland might be revived. We 
do not believe that among the friends and supporters who stiil remain to 
Lord Joha Russell there is one who would not read with a feeling of re- 
lief the announcement that his long and checkered career ia the House 
of Commons had at last come to a close, and that he had accepted an ho- 
uourable retirement from the fierce contests of party, which his long ser- 
vices have undoubtedly merited, which is suitable to bis birth and his sta- 
tion, and which seems the only alternative left that can free him from a 
succession of mortifications and humiliations such as vo one either of his 
supporters or opponents would willingly see heaped upon him. Doubt- 
less to be the head of a powerful political party in the House of Commons 
is a position more prominent, influential, and attractive than any that 
the House of Peers, ia the present state of our constitution, has to offer ; 
but to Lord John Russell we believe that position is no longer open, and 
we cannot but think be would do more wisely to content himself with 
what he might easily retain—a leading position in the House of Lords— 
than to waste the remainder of bis life ia importunate struggles after an 
opportunity which be failed to use wisely when it was his own, ard which 
is not wont to retura to those who have ouce let it slip from their grasp. 
We are living in a new political era. The bonds of party allegiance are 
loosened, the power of individual leaders is diminished, the public mind 
is no louger stung by that general sense of injury and misgovernment 
which 25 years ago gave the Whigs their power and their suecess. The 








very triumphs of Reform acd Free Trade have impaired the influence o 


medley discord and in the general abasement of the national character . 
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their original supporters. New men and new questions arise, and it is 

ted to few to remain ‘ 
orward in the path of political, social, and material progress. The weary 
advocate gladly reposes in the comparative quiet of the bench ; the most 
indefatigable parish priest sighs for the repose of the episcopal throne ; 
why should not the political combatant who has spent the third of a cen- 
tary in the conflicts of party be well content to close his long career amid 
the tranquil shades and venerable associations of the House of Lords? 


ho" 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


The annual returns relative to the British Museum have been printed 
by order of Parliament. The expenditure of the Museum during the year 


ended the 3ist of March last amounted to £62,004, leaving a balance to | 


be carried over to the new account of £15,176 ; £26,058 was appropriated 
to the salaries of officers and servants; £2,480 to house expenses ; 
£14,697 to purchases and acquisitions ; £12,025 to bookbinding, cabinets, 
&e. ; £1,780 to the printing of catalogues ; £882 for excavations, &c., in 

ria and the transport of marbles ; and £3,931 for the purchase of the 
Bernal collection. The sum of £60,000 is required for the service of the 
ensuing year, 1856-57. The number of visitors to the general collections 
of the Museum in 1855 amounted to 334,089, which is a great falling off, 
seeing that in 1854, 459,262 visitors attended ; in 1853, 661,113 ; in 1852, 
607,973 ; in 1851 (the Exhibition year,) 2,527,216 ; and in 1850, 1,098,863. 
This decrease in the number of visitors, as compared with the year 1854, 
is noticeable in every month except three—viz., May, August and Octo- 
ber ; the minimum number was 11,152 (in February, 1855,) and the maz- 
imum number 54,161 (in April.) In every other department of the Muse- 
um a similar falling-off is appareut. For instance, the number of visits 
to the reading-rooms for study or research was only 53,567 last year 
against 56,132 in 1854; the number of visits by artists and students to 
the galleries of sculpture, 3,594, against 3,652 in 1854; and the number 
of visits made to the print-room, 2,868, against 3,401 in 1854. The coin 
and medal room is the single exception, the number of visits having been 
1,446 last year, against 1,310 in 1854. Some reasons, perhaps, might be 
assigned for this growing indifference on the part of the public, including 
the defective ventilation of the rooms and the difficulty of obtaining books 
in the library without a great preliminary sacrifice of time. The Crystal 
Palace, too, may operate as a strong counter-attraction. 

The number of readers last year amounted to 53,567,—on the average, 
184 per diem; and, as the rooms were open on 290 days, every reader 
is supposed to have consulted on the average nearly seven volumes per 
diem. The total number of books consulted was 347,683, or 1,198 per 
diem, The number of volumes added to the library (including 160 re- 
ceived under the International Copyright Act) was 10,404, including mu- 
sic, maps, and newspapers. Of these, 836 were presented, 3,936 bought, 
and 5,632 acquired by copyright. 2,617 pieces of music (each forming a 
complete work) were acquired last year. In the manuscripts de. 
partment we find that 523 new manuscripts, 2,460 original charters 
and rolls, and 8 seals have been added to the general collection. 
These acquisitions include the diplomatic correspondence and papers of 
Sebastiao Joze Carvalho e Mello (afterwards Marquis of Pombal) from 
1738 to 1747, with 120 volumes relating to the history of Portuguese In- 
dia and Brazil, and the history and trade of Portugal, England, France, 
and Spain ; a fine copy of the Shah Jehan Nama, containing the history 
of part of the reign of the Mogul Emperor Shah Jehan, composed by Adul 
Hamid Lahori ; an early copy of the Shah Nama of Firdansi; a poem 
written by the King of Oude (in Hundustani), called “ A Tale of Love ;” 
a fine copy of the Fuero of Alphonso the Wise of Spain (1256-65); a 
Spanish version of Aristotle’s Ethics, made by Don Carlos of Viana (in 
1457); the “ Hours of the Virgin,” &c., with miniatures by Giulio Clo- 
vio ; a valuable history of the lives of Dagobert, Charlemagne, and Louis 
the Pious, with the annals of Eginhard ; a collection of French maps; a 
series of letters of State signed by Louis XIV. and Louis XV.; several 
autograpbs, including some poems of Burns and the holograph manu 
script of Kenilworth by Sir Walter Scott, with two letters of the same 
writer. 

The antiquities (far too numerous to specify) include an inscribed 
Assyrian cylinder and a collection of Assyrian objects excavated at Nim- 
rod and Koyunjek, and in southern Babylonia, by Messrs. Rassam, Loftus, 
and Tayler, under the direction of Sir H. C. Rawlinson, K.C.B., consist- 
ing of an obelisk, a statue, 34 basreliefs, and other objects. Several celts, 
swords, and brooches have been added to the British collection. Numis- 


for ever in the van of an age pressing rapidly | 


with equal and concurrent step. He has lived to labour and to prosper | 
in his labours, to plan wisely, act boldly, and, even in the lifetime of his 
sway, to reap the hearty recognition of bis services. But such prizes are | 
not without their drawbacks and their penalties. Hear Lord Dalhousie’s 
own truthful and touching language,— 

“ My only ambition long bas been to accomplish the task which lay be- | 
fore me here, and to bring it to a close with honour and success. It has | 
been permitted to me to do so. I have played out my part. And while | 
I feel that, in my case, the principal act ia the drama of my life is ended, 
I shall be well content if the curtain should drop now upon my public 
course. Nearly 13 years have passed away since first I entered the ser- 
vice of the Crown. Through all those years, with but one short interval, 
| public employment of the heaviest responsibility and labour has been 
_ imposed upon me. I am wearied and worn, and have no other thought 
| or wish than to seek the retirement of which I stand in need, and which 
is all I now am fit for.” 

To such men retirement ~~ be a physical necessity. It is necessary 
to brace their nerves, to recruit their strength, and renew their health. 
But we trust that after a brief period of repose Lord Dalhousie will be 
able to earn by other services as usefal, if not as brilliant as in his Indian 
administration, still further claims to the gratitude of his country.— 
Times, April 18. 





CANADA IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


On the 14th ult. the House went into Committee of Supply, Mr. Firz- 
roy inthe chair. On the vote of £7,397 for the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment in the British North American provinces. 

Mr.W. WituiaMs said, that Canada was in so prosperousa condition and 
so able to maintain its own ecclesiastical establishments, that he thought 
| this vote ought to be withdrawn. The people of England should not be 
called upon to pay £1,990 to the bishop of the rich and flourishing city 
of Quebec, and £300 to the rector of Montreal. He objected also to the 
payment of £2,762 to the foreign missionaries of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel. Some years ago the House was informed that 
the bishop of Newfoundland was to receive £100 per annum. He ob- 
served that functionary was down in the vote for £500. Seeing thata 
large portion of the lands given by the Crown had been exclusively ap- 
plied to the payment of the clergy, he thought that no more demands 
should be made upon the British Parliament, and moved that the vote be 
disallowed. 

Mr. LasoucuEre said, that the answer which he had to make to the 
hon. gentleman was the same as that which had been given every session 
for several years past. The truth was, that the various items in the vote 
were the remains of a system which had been abolished. No new pay- 
ments were now made by Great Britain with regard to the ecclesiastical 
establishment in Canada ; but, inasmuch as there were individual clergy- 
men who had accepted offices in Canada on the faith of this vote, they 
could not with justice be deprived of their salaries, which, however, 
would cease at their death. 

Mr. Wiiwiams said, that the clergy ought to have been provided for 
in the civil list, which was arranged when the Government of Canada 
was vested in the Colonial Legislature——Mr. LapovcuEnre said, that it 
would be adding insult to injury to throw the individuals mentioned in 
this vote upon the Colonial Assembly, which had resolved pot to vote 
money for the clergy of any particular denomination.—Sir J. Paktneton 
also defended the vote, which the House was bound ino honour to pass.— 
The vote was then agreed to. 

On the vote of £4,713 for the Indian Department, Canada. 

Mr. WILLIAMs called attention to the large sum—£2,225,—paid in sa 
laries, and expressed a wish to know who the parties were to whom those 
salaries were given. He noticed the sum of £78 charged under the head 
of gunpowder, and asked for an explanation of the item of £750 for office 
hire, fuel, stationery, postages, and miscellaneous. He also complained 
of the large sum—upwards of £2,000—expended in presents to the In- 
dians. 

Mr. Lasoucuere said, that the vote had been reduced by nearly one- 
half since last year, and that the nature of the presents to the Indians 
had been altogether changed. With regard tothe salaries, it must be re- 
membered that the duties of the officers of the Indian department were 
by no means confined to distributing presents, but that many of the Indian 
tribes had very considerable landed and funded property, which required 
to be carefully managed.—The vote was agreed to. 





matic enthusiasts will be pleased to hear that 2,019 coins and medals were 
acquired last year, of which 233 are gold, 814 silver, and 972 copper, in- 
cluding a very early didrachm of Corinth, a coin of Gortyna of Arcadia 
(a town of which no coins were previously extant), a copper coin of Nine: 
veh, a very rare coin of Termessus, several fine Roman medallions, 535 
Italian coins of great value, and two coins of Ofiu, King of Mercia. In 
the department of natural history 24,378 specimens have been added to 
the zoological branch. In the geological and mineralogical branch the 
well-known Paleontological collection of the Marchioness of Hastings 
bas been acquired, with several new and rare species of minerals. In the 
botanical branch the keeper has added to the herbarium a continuation 
of Mr. Thwaites’s collection of Ceylon plants and Mr. Spence’s collection 


thur Mills, on the various governments of the British dependencies. 
find it thus received in one of our Eaglish weeklies. The subject will in- 
terest not a few of our readers. 


hundred years, and though some of its colonies bave been lost, and others 
ruined, the result is, that it possesses more than a seventh of the habitable 
globe. 





COLONIAL CONSTITUTIONS. 
Mr. Murray, the London publisher, has just issued a work by Mr. Ar- 
We 


The English nation has been conquering and colonising for nearly three 


Considering these circumstances, it is remarkable that we have 


from North Brazil ; he has also been occupied in selecting a set of speci- 

mens from Horsfield’s Javanese Herbarium and in examining extensive 

collections from North America, New Holland, New Zealand, and the 

The Report, of which the above is a brief abstract, is 

sane by Mr. A. Panizzi, now librarian, in the room of the late Sir Henry 
is. 


Pacific islands. 


oo 


A FAITHFUL PUBLIC SERVANT. 


Few Indian Viceroyalties will bear comparison with that of Lord Dal- 


housie, if regard be had to the public transactions by which it has beea 


aignalized. No Indian Viceroy within the last 60 years will bear com- 
parison with Lord Dalhousie himself. if the personal energy and inter- 
vention of the man be considered. Viewed by themselves the events of 
his rule are important ; but when it is known how much their course was 
directed by him, how minute was his attention to the details of every 
plan, and how vigilant his supervision of their execution, the admiration 
which is always claimed for success becomes due to the energy and in- 
dustry by which success was won, and a vague wonder warms into a feel- 
ing of personal respect. It was this hard-working, unflagging energy, 
which earned for Lord Dalhousie the homage of all, even of his oppo- 
nents, and it is this which now drives him, sick and worn, from the helm 


that he has so firmly grasped. 
It was Lord Dalhousie’s object, as it was the wish of those who sen 


had no Colonial History. The gradual acquisition of India has been 
frequently described upon an elaborate plan ; attention has been bestow- 
ed, also, on the North American Colonies and on separate territories in 
the East, West, and South ; but the great historical series, with its fasci- 
nating episodes of discovery, settlement, conflict, has been completely and 
unaccountably neglected. For a summary we still depend on Heeren, 
for Martin’s unweildly complications are neither readable nor trustworthy, 
Mr. Arthur Mills, studying this undeveloped subject, preseats a dry, but 
systematic epitome of the Constitutional History of the British Dependen- 
cies, and of the political relations actually existing between them and 
the Imperial executive in London. This volume, though in no sense sup- 
plying the place of a Colonial History, is a well-arranged manual, clear, 
concise, and authentic. In an introductory chapter the open questions 
of policy connected with our Colonial system are recapitulated, with com- 
parative notes, from ancient and modern annals ia illustration of certain 
parallels which Mr. Mills uodertakes to justify or destroy. He next re- 
views historically the relations between the Home and Colonial Govern- 
ments, as affected by original charters, by conquests, cessions, or discove- 
ries, separates those dependencies possessing Constitutions from those 
uoder the control of councils, companies, or military governors, and 
analyses the power of the local assemblies, the remnants of prerogative, 
and other details connected with Colonial policy and administration. 
Upon this well-prepared basis, Mr. Mills proceeds to examine in several 


t | groups, the political condition of the European, Asiatic, African, Ameri- 


him out, to cultivate and perpetuate peace in that empire, which was be- 
ginning to breathe after a sanguinary struggle. But he soon discovered, 
as he told the gentlemen of Calcutta in his final speech, that ‘ No pru- 
dent man, having any knowledge of Eastern affairs, would ever venture 
to predict a prolonged continuation of peace in India.” Searcely had he 
been four months in the seat of supreme government when he was rouse 
by the revolt of Moolraj into preparation for war. He himself marched 
to the North-West Provinses, and the vigour of his plans was attested by 
the desperate conflicts which ultimately shattered the combinations of 
the Sik! He followed up the crowning victory by a policy at once 
original and bold. He annexed the Punjab at once, indifferent to the 
unpopularity that such a measure might encounter in the East, or the 
disapproval with which it might be visited in England. 

He then, by a felicitous plagiarism of the famous scheme of Lord Chat- 
ham, converted his bold but vanquished foes into trusty and hardy auxili- 
aries. But it was destined that one annexation should not suffice for the 
period of his authority. Berar, Pegu, Nagpore, and Oude have succes- 
sively swelled the area of our dominion and his responsibility. Neither 
courting war nor coveting territory, he has found himself adding province 
to province and people to people, proviag by the bloodless and pacific 
acquisition of large States and populations that, whatever be the short- 
comings of British rule or the paucity or indifference of British rulers. it 
and they are held by the native population in higher respect and affection 
than the hereditary imbecilities raised from the soil. 

But, while he was a conqueror from necessity, 
previous determination, he was, from impulse and design, an ardent 
qponete of the arts of peace. The Sikhs subdued into alliance, Pegu 
Nagpore, and Berar annexed, Oude annexed, railways opened, the elec. 
tric telegraph permeating the length and breadth of the empire,—these 

are the moments of Lord Dalhousie’s reign,—memorials, indeed, of his 
vigour and intellect, and also, we may hope, pledges and auguaries of | 
greater improvements and wider benefits to be conferred upon the Eas- | 
tern subjects of the British Crown. It is the prerogative of greatness 
not only to tax itself by its own exhaustive efforts, but also to impose 
the prospective tax of emulation on posterity. [t will be well for 
those successors of Lord Dalhousie whose star does not pale under the 
—_ 4. oy ee oe will wy = those whose deeds and fortune 
m eir sharing w: im the respect of England and t - 
titude of India. . f ees 

We speak thus confidently of the reward which the ex-Governor- 

General has earned. In his case fortune and daring have proceeded 


and in spite of his 





can, and Australian dependencies of Great Britain, regarding Mauritius 
and St. Helena as African, and the Antilles and the Falkland Isles as 
American dependencies. 


that it may levy tribute from them ; that they may contribute to its de- 
fence in time of war ; that they may increase its agricultural and min- 
eral riches ; that they may furnish it with markets ; that they may nurse 
a school of seamen engaged in the carrying trade ; that they may draw 
off its redundant or criminal transportation. Which of these advantages, 
asks Mr. Mills, does Great Britain derive from her present colonial policy? 
When she once attempted to tax her colonies, she lost them. 
Eastern conquests yield nothing to the imperial revenue. 

war, she has invariably had to defend her transmarine settlements, and it 
was a bew phase in her history, that during the Russian conflict, Canada 
and Australia offered to strengthen her arms by contributions of men and 
money. The territorial revenues have been, for the most part, surrendered 


commerce with the Colonies are being gradually given up in favour of 
the more generous and far-sighted policy of free trade. 
ties, one by one, are abolished, so that Brazil and the United States will, 
in process of time, stand to Great Britain exactly in the same relation, 
commercially, as Canada or Jamaica. In the same way, the repeal of the 
Navigation Laws has destroyed the privilege of an exclusive 
trade. As fields of emigration, notwithstanding the happy situation and 
unsurpassed resources of Canada, and tbe golden perspective of Austra- 


Six reasons have been given why a State should retain its colonies ; 


Even her 
In time of 


to the control of the Local Legislatures. The advantages of exclusive 


Differential du- 


carrying 


lia, these colonies do not compete successfully with the United States. 
The majority of emigrants, instead of becoming colonists, carrying few 
English rights beyond the seas, have preferred to become citizens of 
America. 

The results of a more liberal poiicy in the British Colonies hav 
be ascertained. As to the transportation of convicts, it is a plan vio- 
lently in dispute, being by some regarded as the propagation of a curse 
by others as the legitimate use of a colony. The British dependencies, 
then, involve, on the whole, an expenditure of imperial revenues, amount- 
ing to three millions sterling annually, will confer, in future, no patents 
of exclusive commerce, have not attracted so many emigrants as the 
United States of North America, and cannot long form receptacles of our 
criminal population. In what, then, consists their value? Whatever 


e yet to 


may be said, their progress has been simultaneous with that of the politi- 





that made them flourish in peace or war. As long as Portugal held her 
chain of forts and factories along the coast of India and Africa, and in 
the Malayan Archipelago, she rivalled ir power and opulence the fore- 
most states of the world, and it was not the extravagant expansion, but 
the vicious organisation of her empire that sapped its basis, and led to its 
prostration. Arbitrary force, monopoly, and bigotry, were the princi- 
ples of Portuguese rule: and as long as the world was satisfied with 
bigotry, monopoly, and arbitrary force, less than forty thousand soldiers 
of Portugal held in subjection the whole coast of the ocean from China to 
Morocco, and extorted tribute from a hundred and fifty sovereign prin- 
ces. Now, the Azores and Madeira, Angola and Mozambique, an Indian 
and a Chinese factory, and a few slave-depots in Africa, are the relics of 
that corrupt dorinion, Spain, at first more politic, but as absolute, as 
avaricious, and as fanatical, was not enfeebled by the expansion of her 
forces, or by the poseession of the South American Territories, but by the 
decay of her political faculties, which struck a lethargy into the limbs of 
the Empire. The French and the Dutch have both lost their principal 
colonies ; but they never adopted a policy like that which is now the re- 
cognised basis of the British Colonial system. They treated their Colo- 
nists as subjects, without the claims of citizenship, and the Colonist, 
amid the collisions of the maritime powers, did not adhere to the parent 
State with that tenacity with which almost every British dependency, 
during the last general war, adhered in content and tranquillity to the 
British Empire. : 
Thirty-eight Colonial Governments are subordinated to the Colonial 
Office, three in Europe, three in Asia, eighteen in Africa, seventeen in 
America, six in Australia, in addition to others peculiarly constituted, 
They are distributed into dependencies possessing representative institu- 
tions under grants or Charters, as Jamaica, and all the older West Indian 
Colonies, the North American Colonies, excepting Canada and Newfound- 
land, the Cape of Good Hope, and Malta, dependencies obtained by con- 
uest, known as Crown Colonies and governed by the Crown, as Gibraltar, 
Heligoland, Labuan, Ceylon, Mauritiue, Natal, Kaffraria, Trinidad, St. Lu- 
cia, and dependencies — by Act of Parliament with separate con- 
stitutions, as Canada, Newfoundland, the Australian colonies, New Zea- 
land, the Western African Settlements, St. Helena. the Falkland Isles, 
Hong Kong, and the territories of the East India Company. Mr. Mills 
devotes to each of these Constitutions a separate chapter or explanatory 
section, enabling the student of colonial politics to understand, at a 
glance, tke results of all the legislation that has taken place, for the 
establishment of local assemblies and executives, either grafted upon 
the privileges conferred by ancient Charters, or conceded to young com- 
munities, animated by a popular spirit, conscious of their importance 
and disdainful of arbitrary control. 





Troops ORDERED TO Canapa.—The local journals publish the follow- 
ing list of British troops actually ordered to Canada :—2d battalion 
Ist Royals, 18th Royal Irish, 234 Welsh Fusileers, 68th Light Infan- 
try, 2d battalion Rifle Brigade ; with artillery and land transport corps 
in proportion. This will make the force in Canada exceed 7,000 men. 
They will be under the orders of a Lieutenant-General (Eyre) and Ma- 
jor-General. We learn that 5,000 men are destined for the West Indies. 





EXHIBITION OF CRIMEAN PHOTOGRAPHS. 


jy ILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & CO., HAVE MUCH PLEASURE 
in announcirg, that they will exhibit in one of their Galleries at No. 353 BROAD- 
Way, (Commencing MONDAY, ldth inst.) the very interesting Series of 
PHOTOGRAPHS 
TAKEN AT THE SEAT OF WAR BY FENTON & ROBINSON. 
Comprising nearly Three Hundred Different Views. Admission Free. 














FINE ARTS. 
OUPIL & CO, beg to announce that they will have on Exhi- 
bition for a short time, one of the mos: celebrated pictures by PAUL DELAROCHE. 


“THE CONDEMNATION OF MARIE ANTOINETTE,” 
By the REVOLUTIONARY TRIBUNAL 


And will receive subscribers’ names for a fine Line Engraving of 1} 


1e@ same, by Alphons 
Francois. 


FINE ART GALLERY, 366 Broadway, N. Y. 





AMUSEMENTS IN THE OITY. 


Brespway THEATRE.........Mr. & Mrs. Barney Willlams, 





D000 6o:060 600 cl Fee Ree Fee 00 sev emer oere The Ravels,. 


N IBLO’S GARDEN. 


G 





EORGE CHRISTY & WOOD’S MINSTRELS, No. 444 Broad= 
WAY, aboveGrand Street. Tickets 25cents. 
HENRY WoOoD 


ee ns ns 
TENE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 10, 1856. 








The Latest News from Europe. 

Intelligence, during the last two or three days, bas drifted in upon us 
from various quarters, commencing with the budget brought to the St. 
Lawrence by the Canadian Company’s steamer JVorth America, followed 
by the arrival of the Hermann at this port, and wound up by the .4me- 
rica’s report from Halifax. By the last-named, we have telegraphic ac- 
counts reaching to the 26th ult. 

A presumed copy of the Treaty of Peace has found its way into one of 
the London papers, and a synopsis of the contents bas been published 
here. We prefer, however, waiting yet awhile, until the document comes 
before us in authentic shape, before giving it either in full or in part a 
place in our columns. Nor does a glance at its thirty-four abridged 
clauses suggest any special difference between the Treaty itself, and the 
impression generally current as toitsspirit. We have, consequently, but 
two or three remarks now to make.—The Bessarabian frontier line is 
changed, and Russia cedes a strip of land to Moldavia: this is the only 
territqrial alteration —There is no allusion whatever to Georgia and Cir- 
cassia.—The evacuation of Turkey by the Allied troops and those of 
Austria is to take place “as soon as convenient,” the time to be agreed 
upon by the Porte and each separate Power. Unless there has been, as 
reported, a simultaneous agreement on this point, it seems to leave room 
for future difficulties—The minor States, through which the Danube takes 
its course, are to aid in drawing up regulations for securing the perfect 
commercial freedom of that river.—The name of Nicolaieff does not oc- 
cur. Is this ominous? 

We spoke emphatically last week of the new era inaugurated by the 
Czar of all the Russias, and have now to notice a further step in the same 
direction. His Majesty seems indeed to be possessed of the highest order 
of courage. In place of waiting to see the effect produced in Moscow— 
the strong-hold of religious and national fanaticism—by the conclusion 
of a peace that bears upon the face of it the admission of defeat, Alex- 
ander the Second has boldly thrown himself amongst the nobles and lead- 
ing men of that semi-barbarous city, and, in declaring to them what he 
had done and what he purposed to do, assumed an absolutely apologetic 
tone. Carrying out the point of view, from which we have already is- 
vited our readers te examine this marvellous change, we would again ask 
if it were possible for the late Emperor Nicholas to imagine that son and 
successor of his should ever utter such words as these, to the assembled 
magnates of his ancient capital : “I am sure that allowances will be 
made for the difficult position in which I was placed?”—-For our owa 
part we consider them—in connection with the reduction of the Mascovite 
armies, the promised freedom of trade, and the inauguration of peaceful 
enterprise—as by far the most important words that any Sovereign as 
let fall, during the last quarter of a century at least. The felicitous bits, 
in which Louis Napoleon sometimes indulges, are insignificant in compa- 
rison. It is not strange that phrases so unfamiliar were received in s0} 
lemn silence. But, as there was no outbreak, we wish we could be in- 
structed whether the old noblesse of Moscow bas begun to peer beyond 





cal and commercial prosperity of the Empire, 
their colonies, 


L while other nations, losing 
have lost at the same time their rank, their influence, all 





their own narrow circle, or whether they were awed into quiet by their 
master’s resolute will. Peace has thus its heroism, as well as War. 
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The famous Count Nesselrode retires from the Foreign Ministry at St. 
tersbarg, and is suceeeded by Prince Gortschakoff, heretofore repreeent- 
, R ule at Vienna.—On the 17th ult. Marshal Pelissier reviewed the 
- “Allied army of the Crimea, in the presence of General Luders, the 
bea Commandant.—The epidemic had ceased there.—Preparations 
for evacuating the peninsula were in progress.—The French have already 


left Kinbura. 





Great Britain. 

The home news by these arrivals is not of much moment, for on the, 
topic that mostly concerns us ~namely, the relations between England 
and the United Statese— the information is very meagre. Lord Clarendon, 
it seems, reached London on Monday the 21st ult. ; and in the course of 
the week further papers and correspondence, connected with Central 
America, were Jaid on the tables of both Houses of Perliament. But, as 
the President’s request for Mr. Crampton’s recall was based entirely on ' 
the Recruiting question, we are still left in the dark as to the official 
answer made by Lord Clarendon to Mr. Marcy’s oft-mentioned despatch 
of the 28th of December last. Rumour has it indeed, that the Cabinet is 
willing to make some concession as regards Central America, but is, 
determined not to accede to President Pierce’s invitation. We have, 
nothing to add to what we have frequently said upon this topic, ubless it | 
be that—with the highest esteem for the present representative of Queen | 


Victoria at Washington, and as keen a sense of what is due to real | cord their sayings and doings—but there is the unfailing excuse, which 


national dignity as any Englishman of common-sense need have—we be- 
lieve that a vast amount of fuss and excitement has been wasted upon it. 
We believe that the world will wag pretty much as it has done, whether 
Mr. Crampton be withdrawn, or dismissed, or remain,—whetber arbitra- 
tion, or argument, or a vote of the House of Commons determine the 
interpretation of a certain clumsy document. The only quarter to which 
we look with anaiety is Central America itself; and the singular and 
complicated course of events there requires delicacy of treatment, united 

stion, and =promptness—a combination not easy of accomplishment. 
Mr. Marcy and Mr. Crampton, however, must come to some understand- 
ing, as to the course to be adopted. Both parties to the Clayton: Bulwer 
Treaty are interested, but both, it seems to us, are bound to pon-interfer- 
ence, aud Nicaragua and Costa Rica should be left to settle their own 
affairs. But we shall have a few words to say hereon, elsewhere. 

We have often warned our readers against the absurd vagaries of the 
London Times, in its articles on this country, and prayed them not to 
confound its alternate blusterings and fiatteries with the voice of the Bri- 
tish nation. More as an oddity, than as an item worth serious consider- 
tion, we record that, at eo recent a date as the 19th ult., the Times thus 
oracularly delivered iteelf: “Few persons have, we think, considered 
what a contest between the Anglo-Saxons of the Old and the New World 
would be like.”’ Few persons, indeed! Why, the theme has been well- 
nigh exhausted for months past ; and speakers and writers have long vied 
with each other in placing before the world the perils and evils, which 
the Times only discovered on the 19th of April. 

The Administration has varied its series of defeats in the Lower House, 
by a similar incident in the Upper. On the 21st ult., the second reading of 
the Church Discipline Bill was moved by the Lord Chancellor, and re- 
jected by a vote of 41 against 33. Not having any files of papers before us, 
we cannot speak of the merits or even the particulars of the debate ; but 
the adverse vote has no official significance, for it is obvious from the 
numbersthat proxies were not used.—Lord Clarendon is positively said to 
have declined a Marquisate offered to him by her Majesty, in honour of the 
conclusion of peace. His Lordship shows his wisdom.—Rumours of course 
include all sbades of probabilities, and one of them is that, Lord Higin 
have declined the governorship of Victoria, it has been offered to Mr. Oli- 
phant, his Private Secretary in Canada! We know this gentleman only 
as a pleasant and clever writer of books. A review of one of these ap- 
peared in the .4/bion of last week ; and upon referring to it we find 
therein a possible reason for the announcement. The fall of Kars is a sore 
point with the British people, and a consequent motion inculpating the 
Ministry is still pending. Mr. Oliphant, able and well-posted in facts, may 
have rendered himself very useful in Downing Street, in cramming the 
right persons with useful knowledge. Hence his advancement—“ if 
true.” 





But the great event of the weck was the naval review by the Queen 
at Spithead. This scene of unparalleled grandeur was displayed before 
myriads of admiring spectators, and on a most appropriate date. St. 
George’s Day was the day selected for showing to the world that Eng- 
land had consented to a peace, when in the full vigour of preparedness 
for war. No such assemblage of vessels, armed with such engines for des- 
truction, bas ever taken place. Probably a sight so picturesque was 
never looked upon. Two hundred and forty ships, of all sizes, from the 
majestic three-decker mounting 131 guns, to the tiny gun-boats mounting 
2, manceuvred at will independent of wind and tide. Of these, 24 were 
line-of-battle ships, 20 were screw-frigates and corvettes, 4 were floating 
batteries, 150 were newly-built gun and mortar boats—in short every 
class found its representative, and all were, it may well be supposed, in 
the highest state of effective order. More than 3,000 guns thundered out 
a welcome to the Queen ; 30,000 seamen manned this gigantic fleet ; the 
estimated power of upwards of 30,000 horses propelled it ; it spread its 
wings from East to West, when at anchor, a distance of twelve miles! 

But scanty particulars have yet come to hand, and these are brought 
by the Hermann from Southampton, whose passengers sailing thence on 
the 23rd, had the good luck to witness a portion of this wondrous sight. 
Our good Queen, in whom a feeling of pride might have been pardoned, 
Was as usual favoured with fine weather. The concourse was immense. 
Whole fleets of the largest steamers in the world were crowded to excess 
With visitors. All the notabilities of the realm were afloat, the Admi- 
talty having exhibited unwonted courteousness in appropriating steamers 
of various sizes to persons in government employ, also, and others who had 
Claim upon their attention. Let it not be forgotten, as a rare and wel- 
come incident, that one of these, the Cuckoo, was set apart for members 
of the press. Probably we shall, for once, find the press unanimous in its 
Praises ; nor will the Government have occasion to regret the recog- 
nition of a power, which must always exercise a marked influence upon 
government action—we might almost say, upon government existence. 

Next week, we must reserve a large space for a description of this un- 
matched scene, and so conclude with rejoicing that it was exhibited at 
the close and not at the commencement of the war. 


The British Provinces. 

Space only remains, in which to jot down a few items of news, expand- 
ed naturally enough through the ample columns of the Canadian papers. 
To enter upon the engrossing topics at length, is altogether beyond our 
means. That painful, doubtful, harassing topic of the Grand Trunk Rail- 
~ and its embarrasements is turned and twisted over unsatisfactori! y; 

ut we have nothing tangible or settled to report concerning it.—Mr, In- 


*pector General Cayley proposes that his new tariff of duties shall come 
into operation on the 15th of nex 


subject, and one that 
Suppose it a matter ve 
Monday week, in the 
and carried in spite o 


t month. That again is an unpopular 
we need not dwell upon.—Nor, in reality, can we 
Ty grave that the Canadian Minister were defeated on 
Legislative Assembly, when Mr. Mac Kenzie moved, 


of it, as establishing a dangerous precedent, has been pretty generally 
canvassed. 


brief and unimpressive. 


nesty to Mr. Smith O’Brien, of Irish memory, and Mr. Frost, an English 
Chartist whose name we have seen lately in our New York papers, as_ 
the recipient of tenpenny ovations, We say we don’t think this vote is 
one of supreme moment. It is not the mode of the day to resign, or to 
decline performing irkaome duties. 
the Ministers can go through the requisite formalities ; and we doubt not 
that the Colonial Secretary of State will in due time inform the Governor | 
| General that the Address has been received by her Majesty. Cabinet 
Councils won’t be summoned to discuss its object—On Friday of last 


If the House won’t rescind the vote, 


week, the Episcopal Clergy of Toronto, headed by the venerable Bishop 
and’ accompanied by many of the Laity, presented themselves in person | 
to the Legislative Assembly, and afterwards to the Legislative Council. 
Their object was to present petitions for the legalizing of Assemblies in 
Synod. The procession was a solemn and striking one ; but the propriety 


Besides, it may much be doubted, whether Legislators are 
in any degree influenced by a spectacle, that is rather addressed 
to out-door spectators than to themeelves-A slight touch of earth- 
quake was felt in the city of Ottawa, at noon on Thursday week. The 
s'range visitor was unwelcome ; but we are glad to find that his stay was 


The session of the New Brunswick Parliament was brought to a close, 
on the Ist inst. We beg pardon of Colonial friends for neglecting to re- 


we need not now repeat. 


General Walker. 

{we may credit rumours from Washington, the American Govern- 
ment is hesitating over the recognition of a new minister sent thither by 
the nominal President of Nicaragua. This new envoy isa Priest, passing 
by the name of Padre Vijil, of whose antecedents not much is authenti- 
cally laid before the public. In the meantime, General Walker has 
found two ardent abettors in the U. S. Senate, Messrs. Douglas and Wel- 
ler ; and, in General Quitman, an advocate of the repeal of the Neutra- 
lity Laws, specially on his behalf. The period at which these gentlemen 
champion this suspicious cause throws suspicion upon their motives. 
Every movement that now takes place is held to bear apon the chances 
of the Presidential election, or to be addressed to one of those cliques, 
or caucuses, or conventions, which to the foreigner here resident ap- 
pear so incomprehensible. Unless therefore Messrs. Quitman and Wel- 
ler and Douglas have something more substantial at their backs than a 
rowdy outcry from this city or that, their pleadings will not carry weight. 
One of the latter, indeed, read a letter to the Senate, very injudiciously, 
it seems to us. It was a letter from Walker to himself, in which the filli- 
buster has the assurance to state that the intercepted correspondence 
(published by uslast week) proved the “ active sympathy” of the British 
government with the Costa Ricans. It proved nosuch thing ; it eschewed 
any mention of it, in furnishing the bill of costs for old hardware. More- 
over, this unscrupulous soldier states, and this credulous statesman re- 
peats, that the “ whole British West India squadron is sent to San Juan 
del Norte, in order that the moral weight of the Eaglish government may 
be thrown into the scale against our republic.” What a fudge! When 
was it there? We bear of detached portions of it, now at one place, now 
at another. The Admiral, the other day, was at Havanna ; very recently 
he was at Bermuda ; we expect forthwith to hear of him at Halifax. 
Really, the style of the Moniteur may answer for El Vicaraguense, 
Walker’s local organ ; but it is apt to damage him hereabouts. 








The State and the Municipality at Issue. 

The time has passed by when any effect could,be produced, by shower- 
ing abuse upon the civic authorities of this metropolis. The native jour- 
nalists have tried it, and have claimed for New York a pre-eminence in 
official corruption and insolence. What does it matter? Things go on 
from bad to worse ; nor should we soil our columns with any allusion to 
them, were not large nambers of our countrymen more deeply interested, 
than those residents who only endure enormous taxation, getting little 
or nothing ia return. We allude to the poor and ignorant emigrant, who 
invited here—and invited in good faith—to add to the resources of the 
country, is again doomed to run the gauntlet of a gang of unprincipled 
scoundrels, 

You know probably who and what “ runners” are, and how their trade 
was wisely broken up by the Commissioners of Emigration, who pro- 
cured last year the passage of a State law, compelling all emigrants to 
be landed at Castle Garden, and thus enabling them to steer clear of the 
harpies. Well; on Wednesday last, a Common Councilman, by the con- 
nivance or carelessness of the acting Mayor, set this law openly at defi- 
ance, bearded the Commissioners, imposed upon a batch of newly-arrived 
emigrants, and nearly caused a serious riot. We have no room for the 
particulars, which are generally current ; but, as not uninterested lookers- 
on, we wait to see whether the Attorney-General for the State of New 
York will, or will not, institute proceedings immediately against the fra- 
grant violator of an important State law. Hope of conviction may not 
perhaps be entertained ; but an apparent vindication of the supremacy 
of the State may be thought worthy of agitation at least. 

Mr. Pierre Soule Again. 

It was about time that something was heard of Mr. Pierre Soulé. 
When the political cauldron is seething, the scum rises to the surface ; 
and therefore it was rightly ordained that New Orleans should be fa- 
voured, ten days ago, with a speech from this Franco-American, on the 
affairs of Central America. The Bulletin of the 28th ult. gives a synop- 
sis of an address delivered by him, on the previous evening, to a large 
party of sympathisers with General Walker. The immediate object of 
the meeting was the raising of funds for that hard-pressed Dictator of Ni- 
caragua, though the report does not record any brilliant success in that 
branch of fillibusterism. Nor do we purpose following Mr. Soulé through 
all his periods of clap-trap. Our business lies with one only of his para- 
graphs, for it is nothing to us that he paints in ridiculously glowing co- 
lours, the “ great heart and generous impulses” of Walker, and the happy 
destiny of Nicaragua. There must be gulls every where, and we be- 
lieve there are not a few of them in New Orleans ; let them take care of 
themselves. 

But it really passes all bounds of decency, that this unskilfal and me- 
Jodramatic diplomatist should invent deliberate charges against those 
who cannot defend themselves. According to the Bulletin, Mr. Soulé 
now surpassed all his impertinent audacity of many occasions. He al- 
luded to the recent massacre at Panama, as having been perpetrated “ by 

the tools who bad been instigated to do it by the agents of European 
governments,” That is to say, the Consuls of France and England—for 
these are the two powers always pointed at—employed the dregs of the 
Spanish-American population of Panama to rob and murder Australian 
and Californian passengers! Now, does any one, who has read the horri- 
ble story of that occurrence, believe for a moment that Mr.Soulé wasserious 
in his assertion? If he had been, could he have abstained from denouncing 
those agents and those governments, to which and to whom he vaguely and 
infamously alluded? Unscrupulous as he is, he must take his choice of the 
dilemma. He either has knowledge of the origin of certain atrocities, and 





f them, an Address to the Queen praying for an am- 


suppresses it ; or he stands convicted of bearing false witness, in a manner 


outrageous beyond precedent. Itis singular, however, and illustrates the 
temperament of Mr. Soulé’s admirers, that the WV. O. Bulletin introduces 
its abstract, from which we quote, by stating that “he was remarkably 
cautious in his speech, and referred to various matters connected with 
Central American and West Indian affairs and their relations to this 
country, with great delicacy.”—Tastes vary; but what must Pierre 
Soule’s plain speaking be, if this be a specimen bis reserve. 





The New Literary Project of Lamartine. 
We are informed on the best authority that Monsieur Desplace, whose 
mission to the United States was noticed in these columns on the 26th ult., 
has met with a reception at once gratifying to himeelf, and bidding fair 
for great future benefit to be reaped by his illustrious friend. And here 
we take occasion to correct a slip of the pen that occurred a fortnight 
since, when we introduced Monsieur Desplace to the acquaintance of our 
readers. We inadvertently epoke of that gentleman as “an agent sent 
hither” by Lamartine ; whereas his voyage was a voluntary act of friend- 


| ship, undertaken without any view of pecuniary advantage to himeelf. 


So much the more is it honourable to both parties, and so much the more 
pleasure have we in correcting the error. As to the new literary project, 
it is clear that this country is morally in debt to Lamartine, for the un- 
paid enjoyment of his writings; whilst it is no less clear that the debt 
may be acquitted in a manner enjoyable on the one side, and acceptable 
without derogation on the other. In determining that Lamartine’s pur- 
posed work—the “ Familiar Course of Universal Literature”—shall have 
an immense circulation, the first step will be taken towards an act of 
national as well as individual justice. 





Rumoured Death of a Financier. 

It is eo much a matter of course that a weekly journal is indebted to 
its daily contemporaries for the current news of the day, that an error in 
copying items going the round of the press must oceur at times, even in 
the “ best-regulated” of the former. Thus in our Obituary of last week 
appeared the neme of a gentleman, who could ill be spared from the 
financial circles of this Metropolis ; but whose private friends knew him 
to be in improved health at St. Louis, whilst some ingenious reporter was 
blandly despatching him at Mobile. There is no need to repeat this gen- 
tleman’s name ; it is pretty widely known ; and it can scarcely be agree- 
able for any one to assist at his own post mortem examination. Briefly 
then, we beg leave to express regret at having been misinformed, though 
there would bave been still more ground for regret, if the information 
had not proved incorrect. 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


A terrible famine prevails in the Cape de Verde Islands, and an ap 

has been made to the public here for pecuniary aid. Mr. Hackett, the 
actor, is prominent in getting a subscription underway ; as is also the 
Portuguese resident Consul, Mr. Piganiere——The supposed Russian 
privateer steamer, that came near Causing a difficulty at Rio between 
the British Admiral and the American Commodore, has rounded Cape 
Horn and arrived at Panama.——The passengers by the Glasgow steamer 
Edinburg, \ately arrived, have presented a handsome service of plate to 
her commander, Capt. Wm. Cumming.——Tbe Church, at the corner of 
Hammond Street and Waverly Place, bought by ladies of the Episcopal 
denomination, in testimony of their respect for the late Bishop Wain- 
wright, was opened for public service on Sunday last. The occasion was 
one of much interest. Bishops Potter and Whitehouse were present.—— 
Mr. Francis, of iife-boat celebrity, has successfully exhibited before Louis 
Napoleon a model army-waggon, that may be converted into a substantial 
ferry-boat.——One of Walker’s men under Colonel Schlessinger, taken by 
the Costa-Ricans and shet as a fillibuster, wrote a letter to a relative 
here that has been published. He dates it at 2 P.M., and states that at 
four he will be executed. Nevertheless be concludes with the old-fashion- 
ed phrase, “ No more at present, from your affectionate cousin.””——_The 
papers are filled with compleints respecting the alleged insufficiency of 
the boilers, in the new American steam-frigate Merrimac.——Mr. Fraser 
and the Leach family have made up an excellent Glee and Madrigal 
Union. We hope their style of music is coming into vogue.-——There is 
a proposal on foot for the English Wesleyan Methodists to be re-united to 
the Episcopal Church.——Count Orloff has been appointed President of 
the Russian Council of State——Some of the Nicaraguan fillibusters, 
indicted here for violation of the Neutrality Laws, have been discharged. 
The government could not bring home the charge to them.—Dr, An- 
drew Clark has been appointed to the Chair of Physiology in the London 
Hospital Medical College, vacant by the resignation of Dr. Carpenter —— 
Louis Napoleon has just purchased a demesne between St. Cloud and Mont 
Valérien. The intention is to establish on this ground a large model 
farm, on which will be collected the most improved agricultural imple- 
ments and the best breed of avimals of every kind.——The Queen and 
Prince Albert have been paying another visit to the sick and wounded 
Crimean soldiers in Hospital at Chatham. —A letter from Vienna 
states that the commission for the organization of the Principa- 
lities will commence its labours in the courze of this month—— 
Among the curiosities seen at Knot Miil Fair, just held at Manchester, 
was a Bible stall, set up by the Bible Society in the midst of booths, 
tents, and shows. The attempts to sell the sacred writings to some of 
the thousands who attend this very lively fair from country places was 
not unsuccessful, The co/porteur returns a sale of eighty-one Bibles and 
sixty Testaments.——Hueilves, a Dominican friar of Guanabacoa in Cuba, 
bas died at the extraordinary age of a huodred and seventeen.——The 
Geographical Soviety at Paris bas awarded its prize for most important 
discovery during the last year to Dr. Heinrich Barth. The next prize, 
of a golden medal, was adjudged to Mr. G. Squier, of the United States, 
for bis Central American researches. Ii this latter gentleman would 
give up politics, he would be @ valuable member of society.—Nearl 
100 deer in Stainborough-park, near Barnsley, have died recently of by- 
drophobia, supposed to be occas oned originally by the bite of a mad 
dog. The animals, while under the disease, foam at the mouth, tearing 
and worrying each other like dogs, and biting everything within reach. 
——Much excitement has been created at Paris on the subject of Medée, 
the tragedy by M. Legouvé, which was refused by Mademoiselle Rachel 
previously to her departure for America. It has now been translated 
into Italian, and Madame Ristori bas achieved one of ber most brilliant 
successes by her performance of the antique enchantress.——An English 
ship, called the Schomberg, was recently wrecked. The captain has 
been committed for trial on the charge of neglecting his duty.——The 
London Times, that contained the Seng for the Students attributed 
to old Béranger, was seized at the Paris post-office. —_The playing of a 
military band in Kensington Gardens, on Sunday afternoons, has become a 
regular practice.—-A letter from Constantinople states that Omer 
Pasba’s army will be formed into moveable columns, who would scour 
the country and enforce the execution of the new laws.——A young 
lawyer wrote in large letters upon the wall of his office, “Suum 
cuique,” intending it as his professional device. During his absence 
one day & wag changed it into “ Sue’em quick.”——The New York 
Crystal Palace is to be sold at auction on the twenty-second instant. 
——The camels intended for the Western plains were lately on board 
the storeship Supply, at Kingston, Jamaica, bound to Indianola, 
Texas. It is proposed to keep the animals at that place several months 
to recruit them. Several Arabs accompany them to take care of 
them. There are thirty-one camels in the lot.——Capt. West’s stag- 
hounds lately bunted a stag into, and through the streets of Bath. The 
animal rushed into the Avon, but was finally captured in a garden.—_— 
Lord Dalhousie was recently reported at Malta, on his way home, much 
improved in health._—At the Queen’s late Drawing-Room, her Majesty 
wore a train of red poplins with a running pattern of gold, trimmed with 
gold bloude ; petticoat of white satin, trimmed with gold blonde to cor- 
respond. Head-dress, opals and diamonds. The Princess Royal wore a 
dress of rich white glace silk, with three skirts of white tulle, looped up with 
bunches of flowers and white satin ribbon; body trimmed with a wreath of 
corn flowers, ribbon and blonde ; train of rich white moire antique trimmed 
with bouillonnes of tulle and corn flowers. Head-dress, wreath of flowers, 
feathers and lappets. About one new book in 100 obtainssuccess,_— 
The following hoax appears in La Palma, a Cadiz paper: “ Most people 
will, doubtless, be surprised at learning that the celebrated Eaoglish Minis- 
ter, Lord Paimerston, contemplates retiring into private life, and fixing 
his future residence at San-Lucar-de-Barrameda. We learn on good au- 








thority that a negociation is going on for the purchase of a magnificent 
property, on which the opulent lord intends settling with his family, and 
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where he hopes to spend the last days of his agitated and celebrated ex- 
istence amid the perfume of orange groves and under the shade of gigan- 
tic olive trees."——A statue of John Wesley is to be erected, by sub- 
scription, at his birth-place, Epworth, in North Lincolashire——The late 
purchase of a Pao!o Veronese for our National Gallery has been severely 
criticised, and Sir Charles Eastlake, the Director, bas been severely han- 
dled, in print and in Parliament.——The Queen was to lay the founda- 
tion stone of the Wellington College, near Sandhurst, on Saturday last. 
——A duel took place on Saturday, near the North Carolina State line, 
between Dr. Wilkins and Mr. Fianner, both ot Wilmington, N. ©. Dr. 
Wilkins was killed at the third fire——Within the last 30 years the com- 
pass has varied so much along the coast of Sweden that the Government 
have published a new chart, corrected to 1855. At Gothland in 1834 the 
variation was 15 deg., it is now only 10 deg. 30 min.; on the coast be- 
tween Bjaro Kiubb and Malorem it was 16 deg. in 1853 but is now only 
8 deg ——Two public recantations of Popery in England are recorded. 
One by Rev. Thomas Derome, late priest of the Roman Catholic Chapel 
of St. Andrews, Newcastle-on-T yne ; and the other by Rev. Mr. Bolton,late 
a Roman Catholic priest at Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields ——The three American 
Army Officers, deputed by the United States Government to visit the seat 
of war in the Crimea,returoed’bome in the Persia, and are at Washington. 


—* Eothen,” “Jane Eyre,” and “ Vanity Fair,” were declined by the | 


ublishers to whom they were first offered——Cricketing promises to be 
ively, during the season just opened.——Dr. Tait, Dean of Carlisle, hus 
lost his last and fifth child, all having been cut off by scarlet fever in a 
few weeks.——It was in the neighbourhood of Balaklava, not at Scutari, 
that Miss Nightingale was Jately overturned in a carriage.——Viscount 
Goderich, a very liberal M.P., of whom we shall probably hear when a 
grand Parliamentary discussion on American affairs takes place, is the 
eldest son of the Earl of Ripon and nephew of Earlde Grey. He will in- 
herit the latter’s immense fortune.——Dr. Warren, of Bostor,a very emi- 
nent surgeon, and one of a family devoted to the medical profession, has 
lately died ; also J. G. Percival, one of the poets of this hemisphere —— 
The French provivcial papers speak of an inundation in many parts, 
caused by the late heavy rains——The San Francisco Herald of the 30th 
of November bas the following item of ship-news: “ Callao, Oct. 20. 
The American clipper-ship Indiaman is discharging and selling ber cargo 
of Chinese slaves.”’ The China Mail comments upon the coolness with 
which the announcement is made.——We notice with great regret the 
fall ofthe Montmorenci Suspension Bridge, near Quebec. Three lives 
were lost. It is supposed that the cold has affected the masonry. The 
bridge cost £9000,——The health of Mr. John Bright is slowly improv- 
ing.—Fifty thousand rockets are to be let off at the Peace féte, in the 
London Parks. —— Warren, the author of “The Diary of a late Physi- 
cian,” and “Ten Thousand a Year,” made his maiden speech ia the 
House of Commons, with ée/at, on Lord John Russell’s abortive Educa- 
tion Bill. He approved the compuleory system.——In the financial year 
just ended, our national expenditure has been £88,428,345 ; in round 
pumbers £40,000,000 more than in peace.——The Count de Sartiges, 
French Minister, has returned from Paris to bis post at Washington.—— 
The Nightingale Fund now amounts to very little short of £30,000 —— 
The house and grounds known as the Priory, Bradford, Wilts, are about 
to be taken on lease by some ladies in connexion with Miss Sellon, of 
Plymouth, and other Sisters of Mercy, and it is their intention to open 
an establishment similar to those at Plymouth and Bristo]|.——Sir Ro- 
bert M‘Clure bas been reimbursed in the fees (£104 03. 2d.) paid by him 
on receiving the honour of knighthood.—— A matrimonial alliance is ar- 
ranged. and will shortly be celebrated, between the Lord Forester and 
Adela Viscountess Melbourne, yidow of the third and last Viscount Mel- 
bourne. ——Palmer’s house at Rugeley still attracts great notice, and it 
is said that there is not wanting some one to pander to a morbid appetite 
by opening it as an inn, the Strychnine Arms !——Preparations are be- 
ing made in the building of the Paris Universal Exhibition for a féte de 
la paix, in May, when it is understood a further distribution of medals 
will take place. The Roman Catholic chapel of St. Mary, at Preston, 
has suddenly fallen down, a complete ruin. The digging of a hole too 
near one of the walls is supposed to have weakened it. The Times 
Crimean correspondent states that the board of officers appointed to re- 
port on the huts, hospitals, and stables, &c., throughout the allied camps, 
have in almost every iustance come to the conclusion that the Sardinian 
army excels not only the French but the English ia its internal economy 
and arrapgemente. TL~ Liverpcol Financial Reform Association have 














' n some denuded barren corner, where there is not a vestige of the humblest 
flower. What matters it? Are not inconstancy and love of change the uni- 
| versal lot of man? 
But removals on the Ist of May are attended with inconveniences of a nature 
| more serious than those to which poetical minds alone are sensitive. We 
| hardly know in what direction to seek the dwelling of a friend, to find a fa- 
| yourite store, or even our own residence. We have noticed with pleasure, how- 
ever, that we shall not be under the necessity of “ asking our way" when we 
may wish to renew our stock of music. None of our large music stores have 
been removed from their well known localities, this year ; but all seem to feel 
the happy infiuence of the season, and welcome Spring with redoubled indus- 
| try and activity —Wm. Hall & Son have just published several compositions 
| by W. Vincent Wallace, by way of informing us that this skilful musician will 
soon be with us again. They have also brought out a new edition of the “ Last 
| Hope,” by Gottschalk, and the lst No. of the beautiful Bal/ades of this original 
composer. The entire collection is entitled Rayons et Ombres, and we hope it 
will have the same merit and success as the well known volume of poetry by 
Victor Hugo, which bears the same title. The first of these little musical poems 
makes us augur most favourably with regard to this important publication ; it 
| ig a “ Serenade,” written in a soft and impressive minor tone; a song of love 
breathed under an oriental balcony, on a warm summer's night, and be- 
neath a sky stndded with glistening stars. If the twelve pieces, con- 
stitating the collection, were to bear this same Arabian stamp, it might 
have been better to have named them Orientales ; but we entertain too 
favourable an opinion of Gottschalk’s talent not to feel convinced that 
he will be able to avoid monotony, the rock on which have been 
wrecked the hopes of composers of less inspiration and of more circumscribed 
fancy. We feel assured that this new work of Gottschalk’s will fulfil all the 
promises it holds forth, joy and sadness, love and prayer, hope and resignation, 
rayons et ombres. 
Among the musical novelties which have lately come under our notice, we 
must also mention two pieces by Wm. Mason: “ Silver Spring’’ and “ Amitié 
pour Amitié.” Were we to judge with inflexible severity, we might object 
that “Amitié pour Amitié” (why not Amour pour Amour?) recalls immedi- 
ately to the mind, the magnificent Septett of the “ Huguenots’ Ln mon bon 
droit j'ai confiance, and we might also find some analogy between Les Hiron- 
delles by Félicien David, and the “ Silver Spring ;” but we do not wish to be 
hypercritical, and prefer to acknowledge that these two pieces do great Lonour 
to Mr. Wm. Mason. They are written with elegance, and give token of an ac- 
complished and learned musician. We particularly like the “ Silver Spring,’ 
and find this graceful fantasia full of freshness and poetry. All nimble fingers, 
accustomed to difficulties, will wish to charm our ears with this sonorous Cas- 
cade. That the author at his last Musical Matinee should have played this com- 
position of his, nothing could be more natural ; that Gottschalk himself should 
have taken pleasure in making its rapid and silvery strain flow softly, was an 
act of gallantry, and a compliment from one amiable and friendly artist to 
another; but others will not fail to render popular this sweet and lovely 
capriccio. We have already heard it performed by Harry Sanderson, with a 
brio enhanced by the excellent piano on which he played. This instrument, 
made by Mr. Spencer B. Driggs (and which we advise every musician to go and 
examine, at No. 505 Broadway), pretends to nothing less than to revolutionize 
the art of piano-forte making. Taking his inspiration from the shape and the 
sonorous qualities of the violin, Mr. Driggs has conceived the idea of simplify. 
ing enormously the construction of the piano, by substituting a double soundin » 
board for the internal complications heretofore in use, thus leaving the instru- 
ment entirely free from all inside incumbrances whatever. As there is nothing 
to absorb the vibration of the strings, there is obtained, by this means, a consi- 
derable increase of tone which is vocal and sympathetic in the highest degree. 
We long to see this system, so simple and so ingenious, applied to the manu- 
facture of grand pianos which, after all, are the only ones on which a true pia- 
nist can consent to place his hands. It was, therefore, with unequivocal plea- 
sure and interest that we accepted invitations from Messrs. Breusing & Des- 
combes. We tried at Mr. Breusing’s several of Erard’s grand pianos, ot 





issued a remonstrauce against the ramoured intention of Government to 
propose a dowry for the Princess Royal, on her marriage with the Prince 
of Prussia, in the shape of an annuity of £70,000 a year. The associa- 
tion has evidently been gulled.——Professor Owen has been recom- 
mended by the Trustees of the British Museum to the Government, for 
the post of chief of the Natural History Department in'that institution. 
——Apbbotsford House is now open daily to visitors.——The Persia 
brings the melancholy news of the death, by accidental drowning. near 
the Island of Guadaloupe, of Lieut. Couturié, commander; M. Saby, 
surgeon ; and five sailors, of the French steamship Le Grondeur. This 
vessel was here last autumn, for the purpose of conveying gendarmerie 
horses, to Guadaloupe.—— Valuable letters, passing between Great Bri- 
tain and the United States, can now be registered, on payment of a fee 
of five cents here, or twelve “on the other side.”” Why the high con- 
tracting parties could not agree to one price, is not explained.——The 
Annual Meetings of Religious and Charitable Institutions, held during 
the present week in tbis city, fill a large space in our neighbours’ co- 
lumus.——Charlotte Cushman bas been playing at Sadlers Wells, Lon- 
don -—General Williams is in better health. He will be of the Commission 
for defiuing the bouadary line between Turkey and Russia.——The Lon- 
don Sun publishes the Treaty of Peace with a mourning-border, and 
heads an editorial respecting the fleet, ‘‘ Our Glory and our Shame,” ex- 
citing thereby much indignation among contemporaries.——Lord Lynd- 
hurst has given notice of a motion to inquire into the condition of Jtaly, 
and Lord Malmesbury for a vote of censure on the government for the 
fall of Kars.——1It is rumoured that Lord Cowley will! be British Minister 
at Petersburg, aud that Earl Stanhope, better known as Lord Mahon, will 
succeed him at Paris.——The difficulty between Eogland and Persia is 
eaid to be in the way of settlement.——In the House of Commons on 
the 21st. ult. a conversation took place oa the subject of the peace rejoic- 
ings—An Imperial decree orders a further reduction of the French army.— 
Mr. Roebuck inquired who was to pay the expenses of the contemplated 
exhibition of fireworks in the parks. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
replied that his consent had been given to the expense, which should 
come within £8,000.——A word of protest against despotism still reaches 
us occasionally from France. Ata recent sitting of the Corps Legisla- 
tif, M. de Montalembert made aremarkable speech on the freedom of the 
elective franchise. He denounced the Court of Cassation as an accom 
plice with the Government to render universal suffrage a mockery, and 
called for an alteration of the law on the monstrous subject.——The last 
mail from the East states that the insurgents against the Porte in Arabia 
have suffered so much from cholera as almost to put down the insurrec- 
tion. Reports aflirm that 13,000 have died out of an insurgent tribe of 
45,000.——Accounts are in print of a sailing match trom the port of Cal- 
lao, between four “ frigates,” French, Peruvian, American, and British. 
In speed, they followed the order in which we have placed them ; but the 
paragrapbists forgot to state that the Peruvian ship was English-built, 
and that the British “ frigate’ matched against the U. S. sloop-of-war St. 
Mary’s, was not a frigate at all. It was the Monarch, of 84 guns !—— 
On Thursday morning, at Willard’s Hotel, Washington, a squabble and 
skirmish took place between Mr. Herbert, M. C., from Califoraia, and se- 
veral of the hotel waiters. One of the latter was shot dead by Mr. Her- 
‘bert. It is said that the act was in self-defence ; but we bave not yet 
hearé the result of the judicial examination that immediately commenced. 
——Pope Pius 1X. has appointed two new bishops for Upper Canada, 
who are to have the charge of the newly created bishoprics of London 
and Hamilton.——The Quebec Colonist says that J. T. Taschereau, Esq., 
Advocate, has entered an action of damages, against the directors of the 
Turnpike Trust, on behalf of the orphan children of Cote, (six in number) 
who was killed by the falling of the Suspension Bridge at Montmorenci. 
The damages are laid at £4,000.——Florence Nightingale has been 
gazetted officially as Directress-General of all hospitals in the British 
dominions. Subscriptions in aid of the national testimonial to her are 
set on foot in Canada.._—The attendance at the new Toronto Exchange 
is said to be daily increasing. 
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Welcome, once again, to the genial month of May, redolent with the fra- 
grance of spring flowers, with poetry and love, which has been the occasion of 
so many sweet songs, and will give rise to others for ages to come. Here, in 
New York, we have a peculiar mode of celebrating the first day of this month 
beloved by poets : we move ; we leave behind us, without a sigh of regret, the 
little yard we ourselves have adorned with shrubs and choicest plants, at the 
very moment when violets begin to blow, lilies to flower,and the rose-bush 


gives promise of a rich harvest of perfume. We go, to pitch our tent elsewher> 


incomparable brilliancy ; and at Mr. Descombes’ a grand piano and a pianino, 
made by Pleyel, of the most delightful equality and softness of tone. These 
two piano-forte makers always remain preéminent. To those who play Bra- 
vura pieces and who like a double action, favourable to indolent fingers, we 
would recommend Erard’s pianos ; those who take pleasure in harmonious 
melodies, in asound and pure tone, would do well to give the preference to 
Pleyel’s. 

And while we are pointing out to our readers new instruments and pieces, 
we beg leave to recommend to their attention a little volume of unquestionable 
utility, Julius Schuberth’s Musical Handbook for musicians and amateurs. 
Not only do we find in it the explanation of all the technical terms used in music, 
but also short biographical and critical notices of the great composers, of the 
virtuosi and singers ; in a word, it is a sort of musical vade-mecum. We do not 
pretend to say that this precious little work is always infallible and contains 
no omission. That would be exacting too much ; but such as it is, it seems to 
us destined to be of great service to those who may make use of it, and we 
consider it a most excellent Aid to Memory. We confess, however, that we 
searched in it, in vain, for the name of Emile Millet, a professor of singing and 
a composer whose merit needs no recommendation, and to whom we might 
apply the historic motto: Fard da se. Emile Millet is one of those men who 
love retirement and silence, who worship the Muse far from the trifling and the 
indifferent, who pursue their noiseless course,—unsolicitous of boisterous ac- 
clamations to cheer them on their way,—with a sure and indefatigable foot 
which sooner or later must bear them to lasting and glorious success. After 
having been a professor of Harmony and Thorough Bass at the Conservatoire, 
and Chapel Master to the Polytechnic Schooi of Paris, Emile Millet left France 
in consequence of the Revolution of 1848, and came to establish himself at New 
York, where he began by being Maéstro to the Italian Opera Company. Bat, 
in obedience to his natural tastes, to his wish for studious leisure hours, it was 
not long ere he relinquished the theatre to devote himself exclusively to in- 
struction. His time being engrossed by the labours of his profession, it was to 
be feared that he would have none to spare for composition ; but this would 
have been misjudging this artist, who rests himself after his lessons, by passing 
from the perusal of the Latin poets to that of the works of Arago, or toa pro- 
found study of Milton and Shakspeare. Far from having ceased to aspire 
to further honours as a composer, Mr. Millet has, on the contrary, just 
published two pieces differing from each other widely in their respective cha- 
racters ; the one is a melody for a barytone, with French words, and a Duetto 
di Chiesa, (Awake up my glory) admirably sung by Mrs. Bodstein (Julia North- 
all) and Mrs. Hyatt, at Grace Church. The music of this duetto is grand and 
severe, and in every way worthy to resound under tke majestic arches of our 
churches. It forms a striking contrast with the lively and impassioned song 
A Travers le Monde, the words of which are due to the pen of the brilliant 
feuilletoniste of the Courrier des Elats Unis, Mr. Régis de Trobriand. We 
will not be so indiscreet as to ask the poet who it was to whom he sang “ A 
travers le monde, aime-moi!” but we cannot help regretting that (for want of 
space, probably) the third stanza should have been omitted. 

So we see that this Spring does not only smile upon flowers, it lends inspira- 
tion to our composers, and gives new activity to all our musical world.—Ma- 
dame La Grange, not content with singing in Opera four times a week, is going 
to give concerts the two alternate days, with Gottschalk, at Brooklyn and 
Newark, Philadelphia and Providence. She seems to be indefatigable. When 
we see her hurrying thus from right to left, arriving after a journey in the mid- 
dle of the day, and singing the same evening, we wonder where she finds time 
to rehearse Dir Freyschutz which she is to sing this very evening, and Luisa 
Miller, the first performance of which is announced for Monday next. 

GAMMA. 


Braunta. 


Mr. Wallack must not be suffered to retire again from the stage without a 
word of wonder and of praise from this journal, ever faithful to the dramatic 
art and to dramatic artists. A word of wonder who can refuse him? Mr 
Wallack is certainly no longer young. Not that he is not a well preserved old 
gentleman, perfectly presentable at Court, or at a city ball. Major Pendennis 
was not a more admirable épecimen of senile virility. Bat Mr. Wallack has at- 
tained that appearance of respectable age, which does not immediately suggest 








,' the idea of “larks ” and assemblies. You would say in looking at Mr. Wal- 
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lack, ‘‘ Here is a fine face for the rdle of Shylock,” or “he must make up 
very well for the part of Erasmus.” But you would never think of proposing 
to him the gay top-coat and boots of the “‘ Corinthian,” or the Sentimental 
doublet and hose of Romeo. Notwithstanding all which, Mr. Wallack has 
boldly attempted and as boldly executed some of the most flashing and dashing 
characters upon the stage. Within the last six weeks this veteran, whom our 
fathers admired in his prime, has been astonishing ourselves with his perfor. 
mances of Dazzle in “ London Assurance,” Jaques in “ As You Like It,” ang 
Benedick in ‘‘ Much Ado About Nothing.” To say that he perfectly lookeg 
any of these parts would be simply a fib. He looked them all very imperfec tly 

An opera glass was an impertinence when he performed such réles, But if 
you politely refrained from this impertinence and took much for granted jn the 
distance, you could not fail of being amazed at the spirit and fire which the 
actor threw into his impersonations. It was marvellous, if not Satisfactory 

One felt that Mr. Walcot for instance, or Mr. Stewart, would have done al! that 
Mr. Wallack did, and better than he. Yet there was a sort of pleasure in find. 
ing that Mr. Wallack could do what he did, so exceedingly well. It was just 
like the very questionable pleasure I used to take in Mr. Macready’s Hamlet 
and Romeo. After all, we are justly the slaves to a certain extent of our eyes 

for nature no doubt meant we should be so. And who can heartily yield him. 
self to the impulses of poetic passion, when January pours out the speech of 
May? But if my word of wonder be given to Mr. Wallack with a half sigh of 
regret, my word of praise is given to him with cordial fullness. As Shylock or 
Erasmus, Mr. Wallack was simply and completely admirable. 

In the former rdle particularly he made upon me an impression as indelibje 
as deep. His conception of the character was refined and truly Shakespea- 
rean. Shylock, as the strolling gompanies (and some companies that Ought to 
be strolling) would bring him before us—Shylock, as the common notion Pp 
him, is just a mean pitiful beastly Jew—such a lover of pence and Shillings, so 
acquiescent in kicks and buffets, that his savage earnestness at the trial scene 
seems mere insanity, and wholly out of keeping with his appearance and 
character. He is an‘ Old-clo’” man of the vilest and vulgerest kind, and 
would never have insisted upon a pound of flesh, when he could get a pound of 
gold, or even a pound of rags. But Shylock as Shakespeare drew him is the re- 
presentative of a fierce and outraged race. For fourteen hundred years the He- 
brews had been the gibe and sport and victims of Christendom. Pious people 
kept Christmas and Easter by breaking the heads of Jews—good bishops poin- 
ted their sermons in Passion Week by suggesting a general onslaught upon the 
quarters of the Children of Israel. Kings, suddenly affected by a sharp access 
of devotion and of debt, discharged their consciences and their creditors by 
plundering all the yellow-capped, long-bearded, hook-nosed wretches upon 
whom their officers could lay their hands. When pestilences overtook filthy 
cities, or lands wasted by war, the “ Board of Health” adopted the sensible 
sanitary means of massacring all the Jews in the neighbourhood. Every pub- 
lic calamity and every private spite might be justly avenged, or wreaked with 
impunity upon the desolate descendants of Abraham. We have inherited, al- 
most all of us, a misliking for Jews, which is the faint afterglow of the morbid 
hatred of Jews which burned in the breasts of our forefathers. In some re- 
gions of Europe, the old ferocious antipathy rages with violence almost undi- 
minished. Was it not the other day, that a party of drunken Germans laid 
hands upon a little Jew boy in Philadelphia, and for no other crime but his 
nose, couverted that hapless child into a living pincushion? If all the Jews 
born into Europe during the middle ages had been of the stamp of those Jews 
whose outcries make Monmouth street bideous, they might have borne the ig- 
nomies and outrages inflicted upon them with dull and valgar acquiescence, 
But the Hebrew race gave Warriors and Poets to the world, and the fire which 
glowed in the breast of David or Jeremiah smouldered in many a breast 
through all those centuries of oppression and of contumely. The un- 
tamable Oriental blood boiled in’ the who trafficked over 
land and sea, and bore the insults a hundred nations. It 
such men that Shakespeare meant his Shylock tobe a type. Upon Shy- 
lock he has lavished the passion of the play. 
sufficiently common-place walking-gentleman. Bassanio is a very shallow fel- 
low without much braius or heart. Lorenzo and Jessica are a pair of charm- 
ing but not very intense lovers. Portia is a fascinating lady, gifted with a noble 
scorn of cruelty and a tongue of dangerous edge. 
of the drama. 
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Antonio is an amiable but 


Shylock is the tragic figure 
The hate of a thousand years is hidden in his one heart. You 
cannot wish Antonio led to the shambles, for it would be a pity to have so nice 
a gentleman cut and slashed like a bullock, and moreover as John Quincy 
Adams said of the duellist who challenged him, so you would say to Shylock 
“ Of what use will his flesh be to you if you kill him; you can’t eat him you 
know, and nobedy will buy him of you!” It is a waste of life and a superfluous 
cruelty. But you cannot quite detest Shylock, when you remember how An- 
tonio treated him, and remember too that as Antonio’ treated Shylock then, so 
Antonio's people had been treating Shylock’s people time out of mind. Nor 
can you sympathise with Portia in the victory which she wins by such a pal- 
try attorney-like quibble upon words. You are half ashamed of ker for conde- 
scending to such a trick, and wholly indignant with the judge who admits it 
to be law. 

All this should be the course of our sympathies, whenever the character of 
Shylock is justly conceived and well represented. Such was the course of all 
sympathies. I think when Mr. Wallack played the part, from first to last he 
took the house with him. The suppressed intensity of his looks and tones, the 
tremulous rage that shook his limbs from time to time, the fierce exultation and 
fierce disappointment that gave to his voice in the trial scene an almost tizer- 
like character, all enchained the listener’s emotions to follow whithersoever the 
actor led. Since Rachel made tragedy real to us once more, we have had no 
such presentation of a really tragic role as the Shylock of Mr. Wallack. That 
I name it in such a connection is praise so high, that I will not mar it by an 
added word, not even by a word of farewell! For though Mr. Wallack me- 
naces us with a final departure from the boards, I remember that it is no more 
easy for a good actor to relinquish the scenes of his triumph, than it was for 
Mr. Mantalini to commit suicide. 

Mr. Wallack will only withdraw fora while to make room again for us to 
see and admire some of the capital performers whom his taste and tact are 
constantly training to greater excellence. 
which I suppose he will shortly give us. Of novelties, indeed, we are just now 
suffering a dearth. Mr. Burton’s “ Evil Genius” is really the last new play we 
have seen in a fortnight. It has been sadly abused this play of the “ Evil (e- 
nius,” but I think with no good cause. It is not a very remarkable play, but 
the text is sufficiently well-written, and the plot, an ancient one, is managed 
with the skill that results from familiarity. 

There is a nabob trom India who comes home with an adopted daughter. 
The nabob builds a big house, buys a fine carriage, gives great dinners, and 
does in short all that nabobs always do in novels and on the stage. The na 
bob’s daughter is besieged by a lover whom both he and she abhor ; he, for rea 
sons never distinctly revealed—she, because she has fallen in love with a young 
physician. The agreeable Esculapius knows nothing of his good fortune, and 
does not dream of aspiring to the hand of anabob’s daughter. But the “ Evil 
Genius” steps in to save him. This “‘ Evil Genius’ is one Tom Ripstoue, 4 
whole-souled creature in top-boots and a white hat, who has the worst reputa- 
tion and the best heart in the world. He is an “ Evil Genius’ to the nabob, 
because he will come to bis parties, and revive disagreeable reminiscences of 
jolly times which he and the nabob had together in the days of their youth. 
But he contrives to find out and to prove that the young physician is a son of 
the nabob by a lovely milkmaid whom, in his ante-aabobian days, that ex-Hast 
Indian bad wedded. So the physician is exalted to be a son, aud the adopted 
daughter becomes a daughter-in-law, and everybody is happily disposed of. 
There is nothing very dreadful in all this, if nothing very probable or instruc- 
tive, and Mr. Burton’s Tom Ripstone is one of the heartiest, most rollicking 
pictures of the impossible, old-fashion, larking Briton that can be imagined. So 
that on the whole I must commend Mr. Burton’s novelty. I wish I could com- 
mend as sincerely his new actors. But though they are not very bad, neither 
are they very good. Mr. Goldsmid was comic, however, but a most abomina- 
bly “« bad style’-—and Miss Knowles, who makes no such pretensions, is sim- 
ply a reliable and painstaking little actress. Mr. Burton’s corps contains the 
elements of a very good stock company, and if he really should come up-tow2 
as I hear he means to do, he will no doubt weed out certain peculiarities which 
seem to please his present audiences more than I hope tbey please himsell, 
and certainly more than they please me. HAMILTON. 


He owes us now some novelties, 
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New Books. 


Mopern Parrens: or Many Tarnos. Vor. Ill. By John Ruskin. 
New York. Wiley & Halsted.—The highest praise and the severest 
censure might be heaped upon this addition to the works of a writer, 
over whom the professed critics have long been grumbling and snarling, 
whilst the public has been doubting yet admiring. Nor is it eurprising 
that Mr. Ruskin should be virulently assailed. The daring originality 
of his art-doctrines has scared into insignificance a host of empirical 
teachers, whilst by force of argument he has proved to the thoughtful 
lover of the Fine Arts that a good deal of tinsel has heretofore passed 
current as gold, and bas even won not a few of the careless dilettanti to 
a suspicion of the eame, by the charm of bis vigorous and graceful diction. 
At the same time, his own conceit, extravagances, prejudices, and rash- 
ness have plunged him intoa variety of absurdities and errors; and they, 
whose “ occupation” was “ gone” at his coming, have not been slow to 
avenge themeelves by finding out the weak joints in his armour. But 
all this is very well known. Let us have a few words about “ Many 
Things”—and many indeed they are. Not so much that the subjects 
discussed are overwhelmingly numerous, or that they necessarily involve 
digressions. The digressions are inceseant, because Mr. Ruskin is in 
sympathetic relation with scores of objects or persons analogous to those 
that he bas in hand, lacking himself the element of order in making up 
his material, and often forgetting the point from which he started. It 
does not seem to occur to him that in building up or defining a system, 
it is unwise to carry his readers into a labyrinth of extraneous matter. 
But we are Painers in one respect from this his diffuseness. His finest 
passages are those that may be isolated from the context ; and if you 
sometimes incline to question his deductions, or to hold him on certain 
points a partial guide, you must be singularly obtuse or phlegmatic, to 
resist from first to last his earnestness and his eloquence. 

The leading subjects treated in this volume are two in number, though, 
as we have said, there are “ many things’ besides. One of these two is 
grandeur of style, or what in painting is technically termed high Art— 
in what does it consist? what are its distinctive characteristics? The 
other is Landscape, or, we might almost say, the aspect of Nature as 
viewed and felt and treated respectively, in the classical, the medieval: 
and the modern ages.—In the conclusions at which he arrives in regard 
to the first-named investigation, Mr. Ruskin does not appear to differ 
materially from some authorities whe have preceded him. We have 
heard before that alofty-reaching purpose, fidelity to truth, a zest for the 
beautiful, and the gift of a creative faculty must be visible ingredients in 
the work or the school that deserves to be called grand. Nevertheless 
the author is Ruskinerque to the full in these pages, that he devotes to 
proving what few will deny. In them, at one turn he bears you unre- 
sistingly and gratefully along with him ; at another, he provokes not un- 
justly your smile or sneer. The few indiscriminate extracts, which we 
shall presently cull, will furnish an insight here and there into this divi- 
sion. 

And now, perhaps, you don’t care very much for pictures, and think 
them rather a bore when men will write and talk about them. Very 
well; you need not on that account eschew Mr. Ruskin. You wiil find 
that in examining the influence exercised by landscape upon Art during the 
three epochs above referred to, he draws his illustrations from pocts ra- 
ther than from painters. There was indeed no choice about the matter, 
80 far as the classical age was concerned ; and but little as regards the 
medizval—the book of Landscape having been altogether unopened in 
the former,whilst in the latter a few pages only of it were fumbled over, 
for better or worse. Still, there was Nature, and there were artists and 
men. Mr. Ruskin desires to show how the one acted on the other, and for 
this lays Homer and Dante and Walter Scott (of all men!) ander costri- 
bution, as fair types of their respective ages, making the trio in fact do 
duty as landscape-painters in verse. Ingenious and elaborate and round- 
about is the process, by which we thus arrive at a conclusion, which, we 
submit with all deference, might have been far more easily reached, 
Grote’s History of Greece, the Lives of the great Italian Masters, a few 
descriptive catalogues of modern exhibitions—these would have afforded 
& less fanciful, but a more direct and surer mode of coming to the point 
argued here at so much length. Few persons would have gainsaid such 
authorities, or would have denied that the ancients had none of the finer 
feeling for Nature that distinguishes the moderns, and that the middle- 
age-men had very little more. But there is good in evil. Had not Mr. 
Ruskin taken ten years laboriously to work out this simple trath— 
amongst other truths and occasional false dogmas—we should have lost a 
hundred or so of pages out of a volume that, with all its imperfections, is 
the product of no common mind. We should have missed some noble cri- 
ticisms on poetry, some righteous smasbing of idols of clay, and a great 
many other good things, good reader, which we trust you will leisurely 
enjoy. Want of space compels us, against our will, to pass them by 
Without comment, and we even resist the strong temptation to look 
closely into Mr. Ruskin’s curious mode, already mentioned, of deduciag 
the feelings of an age or a people from the traits of an individual au- 
thor. One suggestion however we must make. If by and through the 


doubt of the fact—to be in as great degree worshippers of Nature, as 
the Greeks were of the “ humaa form divine,” and the medievais of 
the essence of Catholicism, why should not some future Ruskin assert the 
very opposite, aud cite in proof the writings of three men at least, not 
without a potent influence in their generation? Would it not be droll to 
find come plausible fellow endeavouring to convince the world that Nature 
is a sealed book to British moderns, because she is entirely unappreciated, 
if not ignored, in the writings of Bulwer, Dickens, and Thackeray ? 

We congratulate the public that Mr. Ruskin has got a new hobby, 
whom, if he live ten years longer, he will probably ride to death, as he 
has almost done the noted J. M. W.Turner. This favoured individual is 
Mr. Holman Hunt, a determined Pre-Rapbaelite, and the exhibitor at 
the Royal Academy of London, a year or two since, of a very peculiar 
picture entitled “ The Light of the World,” which was pronounced by in- 
dependent and competent judges as a wretchedly conceived and admira- 
bly executed one. This gentleman (what has become of Mr. Millais ?) is 
honoured with five distinct and separate eulogiums within the first 
Seventy-eight pages ; and the quality of them may be judged from the 
Second that leaves little more to be said : 
~ base ychl e of ga tye is, I believe, the most perfect instance ot 
oreheses ” purpose with technical power, which the world has yet 

But we constrain ourselves and turn from comments upon this most 
Suggestive book, to what will be far more acceptable to those who have 
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But there is other stuff before us. Thus does Mr. Ruskia bpeak of the 


bent of the painter being discernible, more in his treatment than in his, he is dealing out anathemas on others? 


subject. 


| 
‘It must also be remembered, tbat in nearly all the great periods of 
art the choice of subject bas not been left to the painter. His employer, 
—abbot, baron, or monarch,—determined for him whetber he should earn 
his bread by making cloisters bright with choirs of sainta, painting coats 
of arms ou leaves of romances, or decorating presence chambers with 
complimentary mythology ; and his own personal feelings are ascertain- 
able only by watching, in the themes assigned to him, what are the points 
in which he seems to take most pleasure. Thus, in the prolonged rapges 
of varied subjects with which Benozzo Gozzoli decorated the cloisters of 
Pisa, it is easy to see that love of simple domestic incident, sweet land- 
scape, and glittering ornament, prevails slightly over the solemn elements 
of religious feeling, which, nevertheless, the spirit of the age instilled 
into him in such measure as to form a very lovely and noble mind, though 
still one of the second order. In the work of Orcagna, an intense solem- 
nity and energy in the sublimest groups of his figures, fading away as he 
touches inferior subjects, indicates that his home was among the archan- 
gels, and bis rank among the first of the sons of men : while Correggio, in 
the sidelong grace, artificial smiles, and purple languors of his sainte, in- 
dicates the inferior instinct which would have guided his choice in quite 
other directions, had it not been for the fashion of the age, and the need 
of the day.” 


At the close of the third chapter occur some very sound bits of advice 
to critics and to instructors, served up in most felicitous language. 


“ Such, then, being the characters required in order to constitute high 
art, if the reader will think over them a little, and over the various ways 
in which they may be falsely assumed, he will easily perceive how spaci- 
ous and dangerous a field of discussion they open to the ambitious critic, 
and of error to the ambitious artist ; he will see how difficult it must be, 
either to distinguish what is truly great art from the mockeries of it, or 
to rank the real artists in any tbing like a progressive system of greater 
and less. For it wili have been observed that the various qualities which 
form greatness are partly inconsistent with each other (as some virtues 
are, docility and firmness for instance), and partly independent of each 
other ; and the fact is, that artists differ not more by mere capacity, than 
by the component elements of their capacity, each possessing ia very 
different proportions the several attributes of greatness; so that, classed 
by one kind of merit, as, for instance, purity of expression, Angelico will 
stand highest; classed by another, sincerity of manaer, Veronese will 
stand highest ; classed by another, love of beauty, Leonardo will stand 
highest ; and so on ; hence arise continual disputes and misunderstand- 
ings among those who think that high art must always be oue and the 
same, and that great artists ought to unite all great attributes to an equal 
degree. 

“In one of the exquisitely finished tales of Marmontel, a company of 
critics are received at dinner by the hero of the story, an old gentleman, 
somewhat vain of his acquired taste, and his niece, by whose incorrigible 
natural taste, he is seriously disturbed and tormented.” 


Ruskin then quotes from the origival French, but the purport is that 
during the entertainment all sorts of literary topics were discussed, and 
that the party finally settled upon a most learned and critical comparison 
of the relative merits of Racine and Corneille. Abundance of fine things 
were uttered ; when the little niece, hitherto silent, threw them all into 
confusion by quietly asking whether an orange or a peach possessed the 
most exquisite flavour, and merited the highest praise. The guests cast 
down their eyes and made no reply; aud the poor Uncle could only 
stammer out the crusty remark, that girls of his niece’s age should listen 
and not talk. Ruskin thus resumes: 


“‘T cannot close this chapter with shorter or better advice to the reader, 
than merely, whenever he hears discussions about the relative merits of 
great masters, to remember the young lady’s question. It is, indeed, true 
that there zs a relative merit, that a peach is nobler than a hawthorn 
berry, and still more a hawthorn berry than a bead of the nightshade ; 
but in each rank of fruits, as in each rank of masters, one is endowed 
with one virtue, and another with another ; their glory is their dissimi- 
larity, and they who propose to themselves in the training of an artist 
that he should unite the colouring of Tintoret, the finish of Albert Durer, 
and the tenderness of Correggio, are no wiser than a horticulturist would 
be, who made it the object of his labour to produce a fruit which should 
unite in itself the lueciousness of the grape, the crispness of the nut, and 
the fragrance of the pine. 

“ And from these considerations one most important practical corollary 
is to be deduced, with the good help of Mademoiselle Agathe’s simile, 
namely, that the greatness or smallness of a man is, in the most conclu- 
sive sense, determined for him at bis birth, as strictly as it is determined 
for a fruit whether it is to be a currant or an apricot. Education, favour- 
able circumstances, resolution, and industry can do much; in a certain 
sense they do everything ; that is to say, they determine whether the 
poor apricot shall fallin the form of a green bead, blighted by an east 
wind, shall be trodden under foot, or whether it shall expand.into tender 
pride, and sweet brightness of golden velvet. But apricot out of currant, 
—great man out of small,—did never yet art or effort make ; and, in a 
general way, men have their excellence nearly fixed for them when they 
are born ; a little cramped and frost-bitten on one side, a little sun-burnt 
and fortune-spotted on the other, they reach, between good and evj 
chances, such size and taste as generally belong to the men of their cali- 
bre, and the smail in their serviceable bunches, the great in their golden 
isolation, have, these no cause for regret, nor those for disdain. 

“ Therefore it is, that every system of teaching is false which holds 
forth ‘ great art’ as in any wise to be taught to students, or even to be 
aimed at by them. Great art is precisely that which never was, nor will 
be taught, it is pre-eminently and finally the expression of the spirits of 
great men; so that the only wholesome teaching is that which simply 
endeavours to fix those characters of pobleness in the pupil’s mind, of 
which it seems easily susceptible ; and withoat holding out to bim, as a 
possible or even probable result, that be should ever paint like Titian, or 
carve like Michael Angelo, enforces upon bim the manifest possibility, and 


‘ | assured duty, of endeavouring to draw in a manner at least honest and 
example of Walter Scott, we moderns can be proved—and there is no| 


intelligible ; and cultivates in him those general charities of heart, sin- 


| Cerities of thought, and graces of habit which are likely to lead him, 








| ness of every kind. 


throughout life, to prefer openness to affectation, realities to shadows, and 
beauty to corraption.”’ 

Ruskin—himeelf a very religious mau—puts out bis full force when he 
treats of the Idealism of sacred Art. Take this for a sample. 

“On a certain class of minds however, these Raphaelesque and other 
sacred paintings of high order, have bad, of late years, another kind of 
influence, much resembling that which they had at first on the most pious 
Romanists. They are used to excite certain conditions of religious dream 
or reverie ; being again, as in earliest times, regarded not as representa- 
tions of fact, but as expressions of sentiment respecting the fact. In this 
Way the best of them have unquestionably much purifying and enchant- 
ing power; and they are helpful opponents to sinful passion and weak- 
A fit of unjust anger, petty malice, unreasonable 
vexation, or dark passion, cannot certainly, in a mind of ordinary sensi- 
bility, hold its own in the presence of a good engraving from any work 
of Angelico, Memling, or Perugino. But I nevertheless believe, that be 
who trusts much to such helps will find them fail him at his need ; and 
that the dependence, in any great degree, on the presence or power of a 
picture, indicates a wonderfully feeble sense of the presence and power of 
God. I do not think that any man, who is thoroughly certain that Christ 
is in the room, will care what sort of pictures of Christ he has on its 
walls ; and. in the plurality of cases, the delight taken in art of this 
kind is, in reality, nothing more than a form of graceful indu!geuce of 
those sensibilities which the habits of a disciplined life restrain in other 
directions. Such art is, in a word, the opera and drama of the monk. 
Sometimes it is worse than this, and the love of it is the mask under 
which a general thirst for morbid excitement will pass itself for religion. 
The young lady who rises in the middle of the day, jaded by bér last 


Rot seen it. We mean the promised extracts, Our main difficulty will | "!85t’s ball, and utterly incapable of any simple or wholesome religious 


be to keep them within reasonable bounds. The very Opening page of 


the Preface tempts us to begin, though the theme of Turner is not of the 
newest. In allusion to that artist’s death, and after expatiating briefly 


before his later eccentricities, his champion thus pithily remarks: 


“The account of gain and loss, of gi i 
1 gifts and gratitude, between Turner 
and his countrymen, was for ever closed. cl only be left to his 


quiet death at Chelsea,—the sun upon his face : 


| 


| 
| 
(and absurdly) upon the unwillingness of the English world to bow down | 


| 
| throwing subtle endearments round foolish traditions, confusing sweet 


exercise, can still gaze into the dark eyes of the Madonna di San Sisto, or 
dream over the whiteness of an ivory crucifix, and returns to the course 
of her daily life in full persuasion that her morning’s feverishness bas 
atoned for her evening’s folly. And all the while, the art which possesses 
these very doubtful advantages is acting for undoubtful detriment, in the 
various Ways above examined, on the inmost fastnesses of faith ; it is 


fancies with sound doctrines, obscuring real events with unlikely sem- 
blances, and enforcing false assertions with pleasant circumstantiality, 


; they to dispose a length until, to the usual, and assuredly sufficient, difficulties standing in tie 


in St Paula, he Ludgate, aud bury, with threefoid honour, his body | way of belief, ite votaries have added a habit of sentimentally changing 
cery, 


8, his pictures at Charing Cross, and bis purposes in Chan- | 


—)e know to be true, and of dearly loving what they confess to be 
alse. 








Might not a mirror be sometimes held up to the author himself, when 
Is Jobn Ruskin quite innocent 
of “ Artistical Pharisaism f”’ 


“Of all the forms of pride and vanity, as there are none more snbtle, 
so I believe there are none more sinful, than those which are manifested 
by the Pharisees of art. To be proud of birth, of place, of wit, of bodily 
beauty, is comparatively innocent, just because such pride is more natu- 
ral, and more easily detected. But to be proud of our sanctities ; to pour 
contempt upon our fellows, because, forsooth, we like to look at Madonnas 
in bowers of roses, better than at plain pictures of plain things; and to 
make this religious art of ours the expression of our own perpetual self- 
complaceney,— congratulating ourselves, day by day, on our purities, pro- 
prieties, elevations, and inspirations, as above the reach of common mor- 
| tals,—this I believe to be one of the wickedest and foolishest forms of 
| human egotism ; and, truly, I had rather, with great, thoughtless, hamble 
Paul Veronese, make the Supper at Emmaus a background for two chil- 
| dren playing with a dog (as, God knows, men do usually put it in the 
| background to everything. if not out of sight altogether), than join that 

school of modern Germanism which wears its pieties for decoration as wo- 
men wear their diamonds, and flaunts the dry fleeces of its pbylacteries 
| between its dust and the dew of heaven.” 


Or, again, is there not in the next of our quoted passages a partial so- 
| lution of Ruskin on Turner? If ever there were a man of poetic temper- 
ament, it is Ruskin. If ever painter appealed to the imagination, it was 
Turner. The critic says: 


“ Hence it is, that poets and men of strong feeling in general, are apt 
to be among the very worst judges of painting. The slightest hint is 
enough for them. Tell them that a white stroke means a ship, and a black 
stain, a thunderstorm, and they will be perfectly satisfied with both, and 
immediately proceed to remember al! that they even felt about ships and 
thunderstorms, attributing the whole current and fulness of their own 
feelings to the painter’s work ; while probably, if the picture be really 
good, and full of stern fact, the poet, or man of feeling, will find some of 
its fact in his way, out of the particular course of his own thoughts,—be 
offended at it, take to criticizing and wondering at it, detect, at last, some 
imperfection in it,—such as must be inberent in all human work,—and so 
finally quarrel with, and reject the whole thing. Thus, Wordsworth writes 
many sonnets to Sir George Beaumont and Haydon, none to Sir Joshua or 
to Turner.” 

We commend to your particular notice Ruskin’s fine and subtle 
thoughts on the exercise of the imaginative faculty, both on the specta- 
tor’s and the artist’s part, although difficulties and contradictions will 
occasionally bewilder you. 

Here is a bold classification, a propes to Landscape and its effects. 

« Bat, on the other hand, while these feelings of delight in natural ob- 
jects cannot be construed into signs of the highest mental powers, or 
purest moral principles, we see that they are assuredly indicative of minds 
above the usual standard of power, and endowed with sensibilies of great 
preciousness to humanity, so that those who find themselves entirely des- 
titute of them, must make this want a subject of humiliation, not of pride. 
The apathy which cannot perceive beauty is very different from the stern 
energy which disdains it ; and the coldness of heart which receives no 
emotion from external nature, is not to be confounded with the wisdom of 
purpose which represses emotion in action. In the case of most men, it is 
neither acuteness of the reason, nor breadth of humanity, which shields 
them from the impressions of natural scenery, but rather low anxieties, 
vain discontents, and mean pleasures ; and for one who is blinded to the 
works of God by profound abstraction or lofty purpose, tens of thousands 
have their eyes sealed by vulgar selfishness, and their intelligence crushed 
by impious care. nl 

“ Observe, then: we have, among mankind in general, the three orders 
of being ;—the lowest, sordid and selfish, which neither sees nor feels ; the 
second, noble and sympathetic, but which sees and feels without conclad- 
ing or acting ; the third and highest, which loses sight in resolution, and 
feeling in work.” 

Poor Clande is again belaboured in this volume ; but let us add in jus- 
tice, that be gets his word of commendation. 

“ Not so Claude, who may be considered as Turner’s principal master. 
Claude’s capacities were of the most limited kind ; but be bad tenderness 
of perception, and sincerity of purpose, and he effected a revolution in 
art. This revolution consisted mainly in setting the sun in heaven. 

* * * * 





“ Claude took up the new idea seriously, made the sun his subject, and 
painted the effects of misty shadows cast by bis rays over the landscape, 
and other delicate aerial transitions, as no one had ever done before, and, 
in some respects, as no one bas done in oil colour since. 

“ « But, how, if this were so, could his capacities be of the meanest or- 
der?’ Because doing one thing well, or better than others have done it, 
does not necessarily imply large capacity. Capacity means breadth of 
glance, understanding of the relations of things, and invention, and these 
are rare and precious; but there are very few men who have not done 
something, in the course of their lives, better than other people. I could 
point out many engravers, draughtsmea, and artists, who have each a 
particular merit in their manner, or particular field of perception, that 
nobody else has, or ever had. But this dees not make them great men, it 
only indicates a small special capacity of some kind : and all the smaller 
if the gift be very peculiar and single; for a great man never so limits 
himself to one thing, as that we sbail be able to say, ‘ That’s all he can 
do. If Claude bad been a great man he would not have been go stead- 
fastly set on painting effects of sua; be would have looked at all nature, 
and at all art, and would have painted sua effects somewhat worse, and 
nature universally much better.” 

And if Claude bas bis dee awarded him, Mr. Ruskin makes some ad- 
missions in respect to his own Magnus Apollo, which may surprise some 
readers. Thus in speaking of the two. 

“ Bat when Turner arose, with an earnest desire to paiat the whole of 
nature, he found that the existence of the sun was an important fact, and 
by no means aneasily manageable one. He loved suushine for its own 
sake ; but he could not at first paint it. Most things else, he would more 
or less manage without much technical difficulty ; but the burning orb 
and the golden haze could not, somehow, be got out of the oil paint. 
Naturally he went to Claude, who really had got them out of oil paint ; 
approached him with great reverence, as having done that which seemed 
to Turner most difficult of all technical matters, and he became his faith- 
ful disciple. How much he learned from him of manipulation, I cannot 
tell ; but ove thing is certain, that he never quite equalled bim in that 
particular forte of his. I imagine that Clande’s way of laying on oil co- 
lour was so methodical that it could not possibly be imitated by a man 
whose mechanism was interfered with by hundreds of thoughts and aims 
totally different from Claude’s ; and, besides, I suppose that certain use- 
ful principles ia the management of paint, of which our schools are now 
wholly ignorant, had come down as far as Claude, from the Venetians. 
Turner at Jast gave up the attempt, and adopted a manipulation of his 
own, which indeed effected certain objects attainable in no other way, but 
which still was in many respects unsatisfactory, dangerous, and deeply to 
be regretted. 

“But meantime his mind had been strongly warped by Claude’s futili- 
ties of conception. It was impossible to dwell on such works for any 
length of time without being grievously harmed by them ; and the style 
of Turner’s compositions was for ever afterwards weakened or cor- 
rupted. 

* * ” * 

‘ Imagine this kind of reproduction of whatever other people had done 
worst, and this kind of misunderstanding of all that he saw bimself in na- 
ture, carried out in Claude’s trees, rocks, ships—in everything that he 
touched,—and then consider what kind of school this work was for a 
young and reverent disciple. As I said, Turner never recovered the 
pee of it; his compositions were always mannered, lifeless, aud even 
oolish. 


And elsewhere : 

“To the close of his life, Turner always painted the sea too grey, and 
too opaque, in consequence of his early study of Vandevelde. He never 
seemed to perceive colour so truly in the sea as he saw it elsewhere.” 

We leave to those who delight in fault-finding the easy task of glean- 
ing from this delightful book further proofs of Mr. Ruskin’s inconsistency 
with himself. We prefer to quote a passage about colour, not because it 
wight be confuted by other citations, but because it is vivid and striking. 


“ Turner asked if I had been to see ‘that litter of stones which I en- 
deavoured to represent ;’ and William Hunt, when I asked him one day 
as he was painting, why he put on such and such a colour, answered, ‘I 
don’t know ; I am just aiming at it ;’ and Turner, and he, and all the 
other men I have known who could paint, always spoke and speak in the 
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same way; not in any selfish restraint of their knowledge, but in pure 
simplicity. While ali the men whom I know, who cannot paint, are 
ready with admirable reasons for everything they have done ; and can 
show, ia the most conclusive way, that Turner is wrong, and how he might 
be improved. : 

“And this is the reason for the somewhat singular, bat very palpable 
truth that the Chinese, and Indians, and other semi civilized nations, can 
colour better than we do, and that au Indian shawl or Chinese vase are 
still, in invention of colour, inimitable by us. It is their glorious ignorance 
of all rales that does it; the pure and true instincts have play, and do | 
their work,—instincts so subtle, that the least warping or compression | 
breaks or bluote them; and the moment we begin teaching people any | 
rules about colour, and make them do this or that, we crueh the instinct 
generally for ever. Hence, hitherto, it has been an actual necessity, in 
order to obtain power of colouring, that a nation should be balf-savage : 
everybody could colour in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries ; bat we 
were ruled and legalized into grey in the fifteenth ;—only a little salt 
simplicity of their sea natures at Venice atill keeping their precious, ehell- 
fishy purplenees and power ; and now that is gone ; and nobody can colour 
anywhere, except the Hindoos and Chinese ; but that need not be so, and 
will not be so long ; for, in a little while, people will find out their mis- 
take, and give up talking about rules of colour, and then everybody will 
colour agaio, as easily as they now talk.” 

We close our extracts with a few inklings of thought or samples of style 
—gems some, and some pebbles—which may furnish matter for pondering 
ever “ Many Things,” besides John Ruskin. Only, we repeat, no common 
man could have written them. 


“Let him meditate over the matter, and he will find ultimately that 
what I say is trae, and that religious art, at once complete and sincere, 
never yet has existed. Pd 

“ It will exist : nay, I believe the era of its birth has come, and that those 
bright Turnerian imageries, which the European public declared to be 
‘dotage,’ and those calm Pre-Raphaelite studies which, ia like manner, it 

ronounced ‘ puerility,’ form the first foundation that bas been ever laid 
for true sacred art.” ' 

“ It is only the dull, the uneducated, or the worldly, whom it is pain- 
ful to meet on the hill sides; and levity, as a ruliag character, cannot 
be ascribed to the whole nation, but only to its holiday-making appren- 
tices, and its House of Commons.” 


| 
| 


metapbysicians and philosophers are, on the whole, 
the greatest troubles the world has got to deal with ; and that while a 
tyrant or bad man is of some use in teaching people submission or indig- 
nation, and a thoroughly idle man is only barmful in setting an idle ex- 
ample, and communicating to other lazy people bis own lazy misunder- 
standings, busy metaphysicians are always entangling good and active 
people, and weaving cobwebs among the finest wheels of the world’s busi- 
ness ; and are as much as possible, by all prudent persons, to be brushed 
out of their way, like spiders, and the meshed weed that has got into the 
Cambridgeshire canals, and other such impediments +o barges and basi- 

” 
ar Wordsworth is more like Scott, and understands bow to be happy, but 
yet cannot altogether rid himself of the sense that he is a philosopher, 
and ought always to be saying something wise. He has also a vague no- 
tion that Nature would not be able to get on well without Wordsworth ; 
and finds a considerable part of his pleasure in Jookiug at himsetf as weil 
as at her.” -- 

“TI cannot in the least describe the feeling: but I do not think this is 
my fault, nor that of the English language, for, I am afraid, no feeling is 
describable. If we had to explain even the sense of bodily hunger to a 
person who bad never felt it, we should be bard put to it for words; and 
this joy in nature seemed to me to come of a sort of heart-hunger, satisfied 
with the presence of a Great and Holy Spirit.” 


“Nay, I believe that 


“ While also the art of drawing, which is of more real importance to 
the human race than tbat of writing (because people can hardly draw 
anything without being of some use both to themselves and others, and can 
hardly write anything without wasting their own time and that of others), 
—this art of drawing, | say, which on plain and stern system should be 
taught to every child, just as writing ie,—has been so neglected and 
abused, that there is not one mau in a thousand, even of its professed 
teachers, who knows its first principies.” 

We cannot conclude this notice without complimenting in the highest 
terms Messrs. Sareny aud Co., the Lithographers, for the apparent fidelity 
with which they have reproduced the twenty illustrations. We say appa- 
rent, because the London edition has not fallen in our way ; but Mr. Ras- 
kin alludes in several instances to the plates, and these reproductions 
bear the reference. This is a test of no ordinary kind ; and the merit there- 
fore to which Messrs. Sarony are entitled is proportionally great. We 
must remark also that Mr. Ruskin shows himself more of an artist herein, 
than he was supposed to be. Opposite to page 125 is an exquisite draw- 
ing by him, of a mere tuft of weeds and herbs, with what he calls “a mys- 
tery of soft shadow in the depths of the grass,” full of grace and extrem- 
est delicacy. The reverse of this, and as full of power, are “ St. George 
of Seaweed,” and the ‘“ Lombard Apennine.”’ And so we take leave of 
Mr. John Ruskin, with regret that we must part company. 








Tue Locat Dues Question.—The Association for the Right Appro- 
priation of the Liverpool Town Dues is now fully formed, and in active 
operation. We are glad to learn that its executive committee met on 

turday for the purpose of arranging for the attendance of various par- 
ties connected with this district, to give evidence before the select com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on local shipping dues, with especial re- 
ference to the unjust operation of the Liverpool town dues. We hope 
similar activity is prevailing in other commercial and manufacturing dis 
tricts subjected to this tax on trade. The Staffordshire potteries and iron 
districts, with the hardware trades of Birmingham, Sheffield, and other 
places, ought at once to arrange to send up some of their most influen- 
tial merchants and manufacturers, who are able to testify to the commit- 
tee the wide extent of the injury which has so long and so improperly 
been permitted to levy a local toll on their various trades for the sole 
benelit of Liverpool. The Parliamentary committee met on Friday for 
the purpose of appointing the chairman, and probably of arranging as to 
the mode of proceeding. This day the committee proceeds to business, 
and it is very probable that it may be determined to deal first with the 
case of Liverpool. The general purposes committee of the Manchester 
oy oe have already appointed an influential deputation to proceed 
to don with the town clerk, and to remain there during the sitting of 
the select committee of the House of Commons. The importance of this 
question is becoming every day more and more apparent, as well as the 
amount of direct pecuniary interest which the Liverpool corporation has 
in obtaining, by any means, even a few months’ delay. We are notatall 
surprised tbat that corporation have presented a petition praying to be 
heard by counsel before the select committee ; but, unless the committee 
be prepared to elongate indefinitely the term of its labours, it is hardly 
likely that such an application will be entertained. The last week’s re- 
oe from town dues at Liverpool amount to the enormous sum of 
£15,500, aud on one day in that week no fewer than 101,000 bales of cot- 
ton were subjected to this toll, all of which falls on the manufacturers of 


the foot of the throne. The Siuiitemeal had seized his property, and had | of war in the firths of Forth, Tay, and Clyde, and Moray Firth. It was 


sequestrated money advas 
the King had been compel 
Captain Hayes, of all men in Oude, 
Some of these stories may possibly be 1 ‘ g 
translation, The remainder, we fear, are deliberate iaveotions. Not 

only bas there been no émeute, and no invasion, but there bas been a | 
marked promptitude and alacrity in recognizing the new Government. | 


eed to it ia the hour of need. The wives of , remitted to the annual committee to watch over the Local Shipping Dues 

led to bury their jewels for fear of spoliation. | Bill, which it was held would injurionely affect the interests of Edinburgh 

was tbe one appointed to insult thefa. | and other places. It was agreed to petition for the reduction of the duty 

sative rumours, exaggerated by on the fire insurance from 3s, per £100 to ls. After some other business 
the Convention adjourned till April, 1857.— Times, April 18. 





, 


By what class are we to decide? The soldiers are perhaps io an Ori- 
ental monarchy the most independent exponents of the feeling of the peo- } 
ple. The King’s body-guard, the Coldstreams of Oude, immediately after 
the annexation stepped forward, expressing their readiness to serve the 
Company. The regiment of cavalry, belonging to the same corps, fol- 
lowed their example. 60 men only of the infantry refused, and their re- 
fusal placed the gen¢ ral feeling in the strongest light. Every one of the | 
60 was a gholam or personal retainer of the King’s confidential eunuchs. | 
The regiments are now commanded by European officers, and have taken | 
the English military oath, Rajah Sobah Singh wields an immense in- 
fluence in Lucknow. He commanded the finest regiment in the ser- 
vice, one of the few in Oade really equipped, dressed, armed, and pro- 
vided with guns. He voluatarily stepped forward to offer bis services 
and those of his best officers and men. In one instance the Mahomedans 
held back. Tbe reason was asked, and the native officers respectfully 
urged their reluctance to part with their beards, They were allowed to 
retain them, and to a man swore fidelity to their new colours. If we try 
the general feeling by that of the upper classes, we find the same result. 
The proclamation was forwarded specially to 79 men of rank throughout 
the country. The list included the nobles, the greater landholders, the 
influential Talookdars. Replies have beea received from all but 14, and 
in all cases the reply is a tender of the bearty allegiance of the writer. 
The Rajah of Toolseepore in particular, of whose defection so mach has 
been made, has forwarded letters of the most submissive character. He 
has, moreover, giveu a material guarantee for his fidelity by disband- 
ing his retainers, who flock to the British recraiting-oflice at Baraitch. 
Yet these are the only men who cao even comparatively lose by annexa- 
tion. They forfeit the opportunity of disiinction, the chance ot resisting 
an assessment, and a more than feudal power among their own retainers. 
They gain in return a new security for life and property, and they have 
accepted the exchange. At present, in a word, throughout the length 
and breadth of the land wherever there is not congratulation there is an 
utter apathy.— Friend of India. 


} 


MarriaGes or AcTRESSES.—Haif a century elapsed before a knight or 
gentleman took an actress from the stage, for the purpose of making her 
his wife. The squires, in this case, had precedence of the knights ; and 
the antiquary, Martin Folkyes, led the way, by espousing Lucretia Brad- 
shaw, the uncorrupted amid corruption, aud the origina! Corinna in the 
* Confederacy,”’ Dorinda in the “ Beaux Stratagem,’’ and Arabella Zeal 
in the “ Fair Quaker of Deal.” This marriage took place in 1713, and 
there was not a happier hearth in England than that of the antiquary 
and the actress. A Knight of the Garter followed, with an Earl’s coro- 
net, and in 1735 the great Lord Peterborough acknowledged his marriage 
with that daughter of sweet sounds, Avastasia Robinson. This example 
at once flattered, provoked, and stimulated the ladies, one of whom, the 
daughter of Earl de Waldegrave, Lady Henrietta Herbert, married young 
Beard the actor. This was thought “ low,” and another knoight’s daugh- 
ter was less censured for marrying her father’s footman. The “ Beggars’ 
Opera” gave two coronets to two Poliys. Lavinia Feuton (Betswick), 
the original Polly at Liucoln’s Ino, in 1728, became Duchess of Bolton a 
few years later; and in 1813, no less a man than Lord Thurlow married 
Mary Catherine Bolton, who was scarcely an inferior Polly to the origi- 
nal lady, who gave up Polly to become a Boiton. The squires once more 
took their turn whea Sheridan married Miss Lindley ; but before the last 
century closed, Miss Farrea gave her hand to “ the proudest Earl in 
England,” the Earl of Derby, Kaight of the Bath. In 1807, knight and 
squire took two ladies from the stage. Ia that year Mr. Heathcote mar- 
ried the beautiful Miss Searie ; and Earl Craven warried Louisa Brunton. 
We have still among us five ex-actresses who married men of the degree 
of noble, knight, or squire. These are Miss Stephens, the widowed 
Countess of Essex ; Miss Foote, the widowed Countess of Harrington ; 
Miss O'Neill, the widow of Sir William Becher, Bart; Mrs. Nisbet, the 
relict of the bold Sir Felix Boothby ; and Miss M. Tree, whose late hus- 
band, Mr. Bradshaw, was at one time M.P. for Canterbury.—Dr. Doran. 





PRETENDING TO Kerp Diatu at Arms’ Lencoru.—No one bas ever 
understood better than Kaunitz did, tbe art of making life pleasant 
It must also be gaid, that no one bas ever 
Whatever could remind him of 


to himself and to others 
taken euch anxious care cf his life as he. 
dying was to be careiul!y kept in the background. All the persons usu- 
ally about him were strictly forbidden to utter ia hia presence the words 
“ death” and “small-pox.” Te had not himself been afflicted with this 
disorder ; but he had been shocked by it in the case of the Empress, 
His readers received from him iu writing an earnest injunction to eschew 
the use of these two obnoxious words. The wags would have it that 
even the “ inoculation” of trees was not to be spoken of, because it re- 
minded him of the inoculation of the smail-pox. His birthday also was 
never to be alluded to. When the referendary, Von Binder, for fifty 
years his friend and confidant, died, Xaverius Raidt, the Prioce’s reader, 
expressed himself in this way : “ Baron Binder is no longer to be found.” 
The Prince, after some moments silence, replied: “ Est il mort? Il 
étoit cependant assez vicux.”” Biader was one year and a half younger 
hau Kaunitz. To another of his readers, Secretary Harter, at that time 


Frederic William. 
arm-chair, showing no sign of baving understood the hint. 
his arms to heaven, “ Alas! when will such a king again ennoble the di- 
adem ?”’ 


of Austria. 
CoxveNTIon oF Scottish Burcus,—The annual convention of commis. 





burgh on Tuesday last. About 50 burghs were represented. In the ab- 


called to the chair. The junior Commissioner for Edinburgh (Mr. Dick- 
favour of the appointment of a Secretary of State for Scotland, in the 


of Scotland showed themselves in earaest by contiauing to persevere in 
this application. 


with on the billeting question. The motion was agreed to. On the 


solution on the subject of the billeting of soldiers. Tae Provost of Stir- 


a man of sixty, he once said: “‘ Mais comment est-il possible, qae de 
Jeunes gens, comme vous, oublient des choses pareilles?”’ The news of 
the death of Frederic the Great reached him in this way :—his reader, 
with apparent absence of mind, told him that a courier bad just arrived 
from Berlin at the Prussian ambassador’s with the notifications of King 
Kaunitz eat for some time stiff and motionless in his 
At last, he 
rose, walked slowly through the room, then sat down and said, raising 


When the Emperor Joseph died, the valet returned to Kaunitz 
a document, which the Emperor was to have signed, with the words: 
“The Emperor sigas no more.’—Dr. Vehse’s Memoirs of the Court 


siouers representing the Royal burghs of Scotland assembled at Edin- 
sence of the Lord Provost of Edinburgh the Provost of Stirling was 
ton) proposed that the Convention should memorialize her Majesty in 
fame terms as formerly. Nothing, he said, would be done till the people 


, Prof. Aytoun (Assessor for Queensferry), seconded the 
motion. He said he believed that, had there been a Secretary of State for 
Scotland to make himself acquainted with the feelings of the people of this 
country, and who occupied such a position in the Government as wonld 
have evabled him to bring matters connected with Scotland officially be- 
fore the Government, it would not bave suffered the defeat it lately met 


motion of Major Scott (representing Selkirk), it was unanimously agreed 
to petition the House of Commons to give practical effect to its late re- 


Royat Nationa Lire Boat Instirvtiox.—On Thursday the annnal 
general meeting of this institution was held at the London Tavern. The 
report stated that the life-boats in connexion with the institution had, 
during the past year, been instrumental in saving the lives of 75 persons, 
being the crews of nine vessels. Various life-boat carriages had been 
built duriog the past year, and sent to their stations on the eoast ; life. 
boat houses had also been erected at a considerable expence in various 
localities. The institution had at the present time about 50 life-boats, the 
most part of which were perfectly equipped, including the best descrip- 
tion of life-belts for their hardy crews. From the abstract of wrecks and 
casualties for 1855, recently presented to Parliament, it appeared that no 
less than 1,141 wrecks had occurred on the coasts of the United Kingdom. 
The institution bad voted twenty-seven honorary testimonials, and up- 
wards of £300 in pecuniary rewards, to parties who had gallantly and 
creditably exerted themselves in saving the lives of 469 persons, The 
total number of persons saved from shipwreck since the first establishment 
of the institution, now more than 32 years ago, and for rescuing whom it 
had granted honorary and pecuniary rewards, was 9,691. The total ex- 
penditure last year had been £3,726, while its whole income did not ex- 
ceed £2,035, to meet which the institution had incurred large liabilities, 
which with a former balance bad amounted to £3,000. The committee, 
therefore, earnestly appealed for the pecuniary aid of the publice.— 
London paper, April 12. 

Parer-MakInG FROM Woop AN OLp Process.—A light on ee manufac- 
ture of paper (says the Atheneum) reaches us from China. IV is a pretty 
document, on soft red paper, delicately written in very choice Chinese, 
and reads in the ensuing fashion :—* The first paper was made from the 
bamboos of Yenke [in Chekeang.] This kind came into general use, and 
still maintains its reputatioa ; but much of that now made is from Szch- 
uen, Ganhwey, Shense, and other places: Szchuen furnishing the best as 
to quality and workmanship. The process of manufacture may be as fol- 
lows :—Cut the bamboo sprouts when they have put forth a couple of 
leaves, and remove the joints. Dig a ditch from ten to twenty feet deep 
(called the ‘paper-pond.’) Split open the bamboos, and arrange them 
‘faces uppermost’ in the pond ; on every layer of bamboos placing a lay- 
er of stoue-lime ; and so on in successive strata towards the top. In 
about a year both bamboos and lime will have become decomposed. Mix 
them together ;—use pure water to rinse away the saline matter ;—with 
the coarser part of the residuum make common paper ; leaving the finer 
clean, paste-like portion. Make a frame of bamboo shavings in the fa- 
shion of a wiadow-screen (called the ‘ paper screen ;’) spread the paste 
lightly over it ; dry for an instant over the oven, and the paper is com- 
plete. The oven is of clay, faced with chunam, about a foot in height, 
with a level top [of the same superficies as the frame,] and open at the 
sides. Charcoal is used for fuel.—This is the whole mystery of paper- 
making.” —We place the foregoing at the service of our paper-makers, 
without asserting a claim on bebalf of our Chinese Correspondent for the 
thousand pounds offered by the Times. 





A Revo.tuTionany Maniresto.—The Belgian demagogue journal, La 
Nation, publishes a so-called manifest from the London revolutionary 
committee, under the title of ** Letter to Marianne.” It exceeds in sa- 
crilegious and brutal ferocity anything that has ever before issued from 
the same source. Judge for yourself by the following extracts from its 
final invocation :— Virgin of liberty, deliver us from kings and popes! 
Virgin of equality, deliver us from aristocrats! Virgin of fraternity, de- 
liver us from soldiers! Virgin of justice, deliver us from judges! Virgin 
of sincerity, deliver us trom alliances and conferences! Virgin of pro- 
bity, deliver us from spies, senate, robbers, budget, taxes, banks, c&c., 
and from the empire and emperor. Virgin of right and honour, show 
thyeelf. Support and fight with us! Itistime. At this moment princes 
and ambassadors, those devourers of men, are at table. The map of 
Europe is their tablecloth, They serve up peoples, and carve up nations. 
Italy, Poland, &c., are the hot dishes parcelled out by the lion, who keeps 
France as his share. The brutes are at feed. Surprise them at their 
meal! Tear from them their prey, and cut off their appetites! March 
against these minister vampires who divide whilst they defile the world, 
as if it were dead! Give the sigaal; sound the tocsin of February, and 
raise with us the cry of battle aud of victory—Live the republic, demo- 
cratic, sound, aud universal !”’ 


EriscopaL IxpigNation.—Dr. Bethell, Bishop of Bangor, is wagiag 
fierce war upon certain of his flock. Some time since, a petition signed 
by three Members of Parliament, twenty clergymen, and some hundreds 
of laymen, was presented to the aged prelate, pointing out the prevalence 
of Dissent in the diocese of Bangor, and attributing that to the insuffi- 
cient number of services provided for the wants of church-goers. The pe- 
titioners, who have given pledges for their anxiety to promote the effi- 
ciency of the Church, avow their belief that in numerous instances only 
one service is performed where the performance of two services is en- 
joined by law ; and they pray the Bishop to take steps to remedy the 
evil. This petition provoked the episcopal anger. In a correspondence 
with Mr. W. Owen Stanley, M.P., the Bishop designates the petition as 
“an insolent attack and bill of indictment’? against himself. He looks 
upon Mr. Stanley as the dupe of the Reverend P. C. Eilis, the instigator 
of the agitation, and expresses his surprise that Mr. Stanley has been in- 
duced to countenance Mr. P. C. Ellis’s “ presumption and folly.” Dr. 
Bethell bad on a former occasion admonished Mr. Eliis to desist from his 
indecent conduct in sending communications to the newspapers. He had 
remiaded Mr. Ellis that he was bound to obey the “ godly admonitions” 
of bis diocesan ; whereupon, says the Bishop, Mr. Ellis “ bad the aseu- 
rance to tell me that my remoustrauces and the admonitions which [ had 
givea him were not god/y admonitions.” But, contioues the venerable pre- 
late, “I bear him no ill-will, and, though my hope of his being reclaimed 
has been hitherto disappointed, I should still hope and pray that God’s 
grace may cure him of his presumption and folly, and get the beiter of 
his self-conceit and self-wil!, and impenetrable obstinacy.” Mr. Stanley 
does not escape the wrath of the Bishop; who lectures him soundly on 
his weakness and want of reason, his pertinacious adherence to his own 
opinions however absurd and unreasonable, and the stubbornness of a self- 
will that prevents him from confessing that he is wrong. As for Mr. 
Ellis, the Bishop is determined to proceed against him, not by a commis- 
sion, but by a letier of request to the Court of Arches.—London paper, 
March 29. 

TERRIBLE BUT SuccessFuL Surgical Oreration.—Our old and much 
esteemed friend, Dr. Carnochan, of this city, one of the most eminent sur- 
geons of this or any other age, has recently performed an operation for 
ueuralgia of an almost incredible character. The patient, a gentleman 
of this city, had been tortured with neuralgia in the face for more than 
seven years, and had submitted to all sorts of operations by various dis- 
tinguished physicians and surgeons, with no permauent relief, when he 
called in Dr. Carnochan, who undertook the novel and hazardous opera- 
tion of trepanning the cheek bone and chiselling out the root of the ia- 
flamed nerve which caused all the suffering. The patient was throwa 
into a state of insensivility by inhaling chloroform ; and the operation, 
which lasted nearly an hour, was performed in the presence of several 














ling proposed that a vote of thanks should be tendered to Mr. Cowan and 
other Scotch members of Parliament who had attended to the interests 
of the burghs in this matter, which was agreed to. The Convention 
then agreed, by twenty nine to sixteen, to memorialize Govern- 
ment to proceed with tae coast defences recently commenced on the 
east and north of Scotland. The Assessor for Lanark (Mr. Duncan 
M’Laren) thea moved the approval of the Lord Advocate’s bill for the 
planting of new schools in burghs ia Scotland, and for the levying an 
education rate not exceeding ld. per pound for their support; which 
prescriptive | motion was uvanimously carried. ‘the Convention resolved to present 
jan address of congratulation to Her Majesty on the restoration of 
| peace. 
Ovpe ; Native Impressions oF THE Recent Cuancr.—The week | The Convention then adjourned till Wednesday, when the first business 
bas been full of rumours of events about to transpire in Oude, | taken up was the Lord-Advocate’s bill to increase the salaries of parish 
Most of them have referred to some impending disaster. ‘The mob of the | schoolmastera and to remove the tests limiting the choice of teachers to 


capital was about to rise. The artillerymen were in revolt. The sol-| members of the established church. Mr. M’Laren moved th 
diers looked gloomy and discontented. The people held obstinately | proval of the bill. DLs € general ap 


this district. Some of the upholders of the Liverpool town dues have 
said it was a mere trifle, not worth mentioning ; but even on the 2d. a 
bale levied on cotton imported amounts in this one day to more than £840. 
If, however, the thing is such a trifle, why are the Livverpool corpora- 
tion using such enormous exertions, such an expenditure of time, talent, 
and money, to retain the relic of the old feudal exaction? As in their 
contest ceaturies agQwith the Lancaster freemen, they are evidently re- 
lying more on the —— of counsel and the length of their corporate 
purse (filled out of our pockets, be it remembered), that on 

right or the justice of their cause.—Manchester Guardian. 











: : m . ; The Assessor for Kilrenny moved as an amendment 
aloof, or showered impreca'ions on the Britieh. The Hindoo Rajahs were | that the bill be approved, excepting the clauses relating to the saaieeal 
arming to defend their rights. Man Singh, and the Zemindar of Toolsee- | of the tests. The motion was carried by 30 to 9. It was u 


nanimously 
tion of Par 


u 


pore had each collected 50,000 warriors. The Nepaulese had promised 


rs. the agreed to petition in favour of the English system of regist 
sentence, and were about to descend in irresistible force. , & : oy 


Troops had | liamentary voters being extended to Scotland in place of 


f : th 

been urged forward by imperative orders, transmitted throagh the tele- | mode of registering through party organization. It was resolved yet 
graph. With these old wives’ tales were mingled others of more tition against the withdrawal of the present Parliamentary grants for the 
malignant character. Luckrow had been plundered, and the people in- | encouragement of the fisheries in Scotland and agains 


sulted by the Europeans. The King was on his way to lay his turban at | 


the Fishery Board. 





| 





| 





i t the abolition of | of terrible sublimity. It heads straight down upon us, au 
It was agreed to petition for the stationing of ships’ the hand of Omnipoteace can save our town and bay. 


physicians. When the nerve was cut off the patient jamped up mechani- 
cally, but on recovering his consciousness he had no memory of pain. 
He is now doing well, and for the first time in many years can eat and 
sleep in peace. We have kaown the Doctor for many years, and can 
vouch for the trath of the above.—WV. Y. Spirit of the Times. 





To wat Miss Burperr Covurrs Must Come.—We do not know 
whether Miss Burdett Coutts ever reads the London Gazette ; but if 80, 
she must have been disagreeably startled on Wednesday last, at fiading 
an Order in Council in the Gazette of the preceding day prescribing the 
exact mode in which she is to be buried. By virtue of this order no one 
is to be buried in the church of St. Stephen’s, Westminster, besides Miss 
Coutts aad Mrs. Brown (the widow of Mr. Brown, who is already buried 
there), and their bodies are to be embedded (so says the Gazette) ‘in 4 
layer of powdered charcoal, six inches at least in thickness, and be sepa- 
rately entombed in brick work well cemented.” What a reflection for 
this wealthy lady—to six inches of charcoal she must come at last !— 
London paper, April 10. 

Tue Voicanic Ervuprion tN THe Sanpwica Istanps.—‘ Under date 
of December 28 the Rev. Mr. Coan writes as follows: ‘ Every day dark- 
ens the prospects of Hilo. The stream comes in great force, some two 
mites »-week. Three or four miles will bring it through the woods. It 
follows water channels, dries up aqueous matter, and forms flery casc ades 
d nothing but 
Oar expulsion 
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ore and more a solemn reality. Molten fires are gleam- 

ng tg Fo Ailing, the jangle is consuming, rivers are boiling aud as- 
cending in steam clouds. Onward, onward rolls the burning deluge— 
slowly, sullenly, relentlessly, and with resistless force. I hope to be able | 
to give ou a fall account in time. P.S. A man died this morning from 
falling into the boiling water near ‘he fused lava stream.’ ”—Califor- 
nian paper. 
Proposep New Version or Tug Bisix.—There are now three peti- | 
tions, signed by 100 persons, for a new version of the Bible. Some of | 





the petitioners, who are well acquainted with the original languages, are 
of opiaion that the authorized version of the Scriptures is “ not so free | 
from faults as the translation of such a book ought to be.” They also 
point to the far greater number of MSS. now accessible to translators, by 
which mavy existing passages are proved to be spurious, and urge that 
“to require that anything should be regarded as the Word of God which 
numbers of sound scholars and excellent men bave pronounced a forgery 
is unworthy of a Defender of the Faith.” Ali these petitions were pre- 
sented by Mr. Heywood, M.P. 


KinxstaLt Abpey.—The beautiful ruin of Kirkstall Abbey, near Leeds, 
in Yorkshire, seems to have been rescued from the destruction that be- 
seta so many of our ancient abbeys in the depredations committed by 
casual visitors. The Earl of Cardigan, to whom Kirkstall belongs, ap- 

ointed Mr. Bloxham to take an architectural survey of the ruins, and 
has entrusted the care of the Abbey and precincts to a committee of five 
gentlemen of the neighbourhood, who hold it under a lease for the ex- 
press purpose of protecting and securing what remains. A small fee 
charged for admission to the interior will be devoted to the expenses 
thus incurred, and repairs have already begun. The Rev. H. M. Short, 
Incumbent of Kirkstall, and Mr. G. S. Beecroit, of the Abbey House, Kirk- 
stall, are mentioned as among the lessees, and as actively superintending 
the good work ; but many leading gentlemen of Leeds and the neigh- 
bourhood are also said to have subscribed largely. 





Toe Mayuscrirt or “ Operon.”—Baron Koriff, Director of the Impe- 
rial Library at St. Petersburg, has made known that the original manu- 
script of Oberon is safe and sound in his keeping. It consists of 219 
pages, all written solely in Weber’s haud, notes and text together, with 
a number of marginal notes, from which one learns that the overture 
was finished in London April 9, 1826, and the rest between 1825 and 1826, 
partly in Dresden and partly in London. What Baron Korff does not 
mention is that this origina! score was destined by Weber’s widow and 
son to be presented to the Queen of England ; that, however, Staatsrath 
Kupfer persuaded the now only surviving son to present it to the Empe- 
ror of Russia, and after having it handsomely bound for that purpose, 
by holding out to him the expectation of a rich Imperial present in re- 
turn. What he really received was a few lines from Count Adlerberg, 
expressing the Emperor’s (Nicholas’s) thanks for the present.— Letter 
from Berlin. 
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WHITE, 
White to play, and checkmate in three moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 383. 


White. Black. 
1. QtwQ R. | B takes Q 
2. KtoK BT. Either R checks. 
8 KtoQR2. | Avything, 
4. Checkmate. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS.—The New York Chess Club meets at the house of the 
Secretary, Mr. F. Perrin, No. 19 East Twelfth Street, on Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
and Fridays. Annual subscription, $8 00. 





Chess Match, by Correspondence, between New York and Philadelphia. 
GAME No, 1.—(SICILIAN GAME.) GAME No. 2.—(SCOTCH GAMBIT.) 


N.Y. White. Prita. Black. Puta. White, N. Y. Black 
ll. K B tke Kt. P tks B. ll. Ktto K 4. | TY) 
12, Castles, Pto K B84. 12. K Kt to Kt 5. 


, fro 
13. Q Kt to K Kt 3. VwoCErs. 





N EXPERIENCED ORGANIST and Teacher - a 
A AND SINGING is desirous of locating where he conld meet with Fh yd 
munications on the snbject solicited. Address ‘* Organist,’’ at this Office, 





OWNE & HASBROUCK, Stationers’ Hall, Nos. 1 5 
B Pearl St., N. ¥., mporters and Manufacturers, offer for sale at yh an - RS 4 
every variety of Account Books, Paper, Fancy and Staple Stationery ; Writing Papers, Notes 

, Money and Shipp'ng Receipts, inketands, Memorandum and Time Books, Pens, Pen- 

enh sen teeta | ry Boards, &c , and all articles usually kept by 
rade. JO NTING an THOGRAPHY executed at low rates, © ir 

Bill Heads, &c. Country Merchants are invited to call ee 

ost Office Notice.—The Mails tor FUROPE sia Southampton and Bremen, p S 
tag Steamer HERMANN, will close at this Office on SATURDAY, the ith er ins 7% 

034 o’clock, A. M. ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster, 


A™MBROTYPES at BRADY’S, a perfect and indellible picture 
an 





upon Glass, taken in one-fifth the time required by Daguerreoty pes. Ename 


Sealed to resist the action of dampness. oe 
Gdened en tnnlen. Kn mag 3. Durability warranted. Photographs in every style. 





R. LEVETT Dentist. res ectfi 
. ully info ~ : - 
tients and those” recommended to it that bis See Be re, Py. 
Office, No. 12 Waverley Place, one block west of Broadway. 


Pt4Nos pikD MUSIC.-- We learn that HORACE WATERS, of 
ae. rt pie Anh L NEW YORK, #gent for the snie of many ofthe most celebrated 
ps wend. pete elodeons, is offering the: at prices which we advise all who desire to 
aoa te themselves of He is also selling his large and weil known Catalogues of Mu 
pad hy: ay ird off from the regular prices, and will forward the tame free of postage. His of- 
be abt ane teachers and schools are of the most favourable churacter, #}) of which he will 
Prd. a . to the letter be having wisely adopted the cash sysiem. The Horace Waters Pi 

F tohenyes oo emeng the very best. We are enabled to speak of these instruments with 
wee > Se —” from personal knewledge of their excellent tone and durable quality 








New York, 19th Jun., 1856, 
ENNISTOUN, WOOD & CO., BEG TO C : HE FOLLOWIN 
D encatceek F e 00. BEG TO CALL ATTENTION TO THE FOLLOWING 


Glasge d 1858. 
oRostye the Tk menes a branch of our honse in London, onder the Gre: ot DEN IST OU, 
w rentent somieene conducied by Mr, WILLIAM CROSS and Mr. WILLIAM CRAWFORD, 

e tal bh n 
DENNISTOUN, dun., sone 0} stating that Mr. ROBERT DENNISTOUN and Mr. ALFX. 
ve been siace ist January, 1854, parineis of this house and all its branches. 


J. & A, DENNISTOUN. 








PASCHALL’s FEVER & AGUE MIXTURE.--This efficacious 
following lanes ony eh enn Spproval of ail who have experienced its virtues, The 
0 cae cueng many teeciven’ well known in the literary worid and to the readers ofthe Albion 


M - Britisn Consviate, NoRFOLK Va., 18th 

Paashall ualoes T donee anit give any testimony in regard to abe cthonay of te bonne 

of rhe Sorvies to the public to have it enerally hg 0 Se ey, Re 2a — 

in mene ene S Tove myself for several years ; but I have recommended the remed 
ends who were suffering from Ague they could not throw off, and I fase 


never kno . 
that o> it to fail in effecting acure, in Many instances a very few doses have produced 


You are perfect! 

, y at liberty to make nse of thi 

grity an ight ; fhe setter, and f . 

ms wlncere’ wine °° fepmemnaes Hal "Yours nail you “do publish win'be ‘equally vents 1 

Zs a naward 8. Morris, Philadelphia, Pa. Wl @. F. B. JAMES. 
~- MORRIS, 256 hs i] 

by HE are Street, Philadelphia, Sole p ’ 

United Sat MAVILAN D, 23 Jobn Street, New Seek, eee yh maga Ves tole 
5 ae, Provinces, and West Indies, ¥ Droggists generally in the 


» Sons of our Principal, Mr. ALEXANDER DENNISTOUN are tow ard | 


© ' 
AYOR’S OFFICE, New York, February 23, 1856.—Notice Is | 
M hereovy given, that the "to lowing provisions of an ordinance passed by the Common 
Ceuncil relative to pawnbrokers will be rigidly, e eee on oe Se SS ae 
for the vi f s mmeciately sen ‘orpo 5 = 
jem ln the viola:ion of the same will be fi y FERNANDO WOOD, Mayo, 
Sections 1, 2and 3. Al! persons exercising or carrying on the business of a pawnbroker shall | 
obtain from the Mayor, acer his band and seal, # license for the same, and enter into # recog: | 
nisance with two sufficient eureties to the Mayor, Aldermen and Commonalty in the suin 4 five 
hundred dollars, conditioned fur the due observance ot all such ordinances of the Common Coun- 


| cil as may be in force reepecting pawubroaers at auy time during the continuance of such li- | 


cense. | 
Kec. 4. Every pawnbroker shall keep & book, in which shall be fairly written at the time of } 
each loan an accurate acconnt of the goods, article or thi:g pawned, the amount of money 


| joaned thereon, the time ef pledgirg the seme, the rate of interest to be paid on such loan, and | 


the name and residence ot the person pawning or pledging the said goods, article or thing. } 


Sec. 5. Every pawnbroker shall, at the time of each loan, deliver to the person pawning or | 


pledging any goods article or thing, a memorandum or note, signed by him or ber, containing 
the substance of the entry required to be made iu his or ber book, by the last preceding section; 
aud no charge sha! be made or received by any pawnbroker, for any such entry, memorandum 
or note. 

Sec. 6. The said book shall, at all ressonable times, be opened to the inspection of the Mayor, 
Recorder, Aldermen, Assistants and epecial justices for preserving the peace of the city of New 
York, or any or either of them, or of any person who shall be duly authorised in writing for that 
eee, by any or either of them, ayd who shall exhibit such written authority to such pawn- 
broker. 

Sec. 7. Every pawnbroker who shall violate, or neglect, or refuse to comply with ~ or 
either of the provisions of the fourth, fiftn or sixth section of this tide, shall for every suc of. 
fence, forteit and pay the sum of twenty-five dollars. 

Sec. 8. No pawnbroker shall ask, demand or receive any greater rate of interest tha» twenty- 
five per cent per annum, upon any loan not exceeding the sum of twenty-five dollars; or than 
seven per cent per annum upon any loan exceeding the sum of twenty-five dollars, under the pe- 
nalty of one hundred dollars for every such offence. 

Sec. 9. No pawnbroker shall sell any pawn or pledge unti) the seme shall have remained one 
year in his or her possession, and a!) such s«ies shall be at public auction and not otherwise, and 
shall be made or conducted by such auctioneer as shall be approved of for that purpose by the 
Mayor of the city of New York. 

See. 10. Notice of every such sale shal! be published for at least twelve days previous thereto 
in one or more of the dai'y new*papers printed in the ci y of New York ; and such notice shall 
specify the time and place at which such sale is to take place, the name of the auctioneer by 
whom the same |s to _ condacted, and a deseriptiou of the goods or articles to be sold. 

Sec. il. The surplus money, if avy, arising from any such sale, alter deducting the amount of 
the joan, the interest then dune on the same, and the expenses of the advertisement and sale, shall 
be paid over by the pawnbroker to the person who would be entitled to redeem the pledge in 
ease no such sale had taken place. 

See. 12. No pawnbroker shail make any loan on the separate or divided part or paris of any 
one article or thing, and which article or thing shali have been offered, eatire ox collectively, to 
him or her. by way ef pawn or pledge. 

Sec.13 No pawnbroker shall, under any pretence whatever, purchase or bay any second- 
hand furniture, metals or clothe, or avy other articie or thing whatever, offered to him or heras 
& pawn or a ; 

Sec. 14. Every pawnbroker who shali violate or neglect, or refuse to comply with any or et- 
ther of the provisions of the eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, tweifih or thirteenth section of this 
title, shall, for every such offence, forfeit and pay the sum of one hundred dollars. 





AS APPARATUS AFTER THE PATENT OF THE MARYLAND PORTABLE GAS 

Company —C. KR. WOODWORTH & CO. are now offering for sale a most complete, cheap, 
simple aud efficient Gas Machine, adapted in al! respects to the wants of private dwellings, pub- 
lie and private schools, churches, colleges, factories, founderies. hotels, watering places, &c., as 
well as of towns and vi lages. Details will be furnished by applying to C. R. WOODWORTH 
& CO., No. 74 Wall street, N. Y. 


FARMS FOR SALE IN CANADA.—A List may be procured by 
applying (post paid) to 
J. K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, C. W. 


MANHATTAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFPIUCR, NO. 68 WALL STREET. 
Cash Capital,......... bn p00 when en soees cast 0 ee secee eeeeeee $250,000. 
N the 3d instant, the fo"lowing gentlemen were chosen Directors of the Company, for the 
Annual Term :— 
Wm. P. Palmer. 
faml. F. Mots. 
Wm. F. Mott. 
Wm. W. Fox. 
Rufus L. Lord. 
Thomas Barron. Henry Elsworth. Jonathan Thorne. 
Augustus H. Ward. John Steward. Robt. B. Minturn. 
And at a meeting of the Board of Directors, held the following day, WM P. PALMER, Esq. 
was unaoimourly re-elected President tor the ensuing xese. 
This Company continues to insure against Loss or Damage by Fire, Stocks of Merchandise, 
Housebold Furniture, Builciogs, Ships in Port, and their Cargor#, on favourable terms. 
ANDREW SMITH, Secretary. 





Moses Taylor. 
James Colles. 
Thos. W. Pearss!!. 
Richard Tighe. 
Peter Cooper. 


Lyman Denison. 
Stdney Mason. 
Edwin D. Morgan. 
John Caswell. 

L. 8. Sauriz. 


HUNGARIAN WINES. 
NHE SUBSCRIBERS, SOLE IMPORTERS OF THE WINES OF MESSRS. FRANZ A, 
JALICS & CO., Pesth, Hungary, bave in Store andin Bond a Large Stock of Superior Red 
and White Table and Dessert Wines, the former ranging from $3 50 to $8 50; the latter (includ- 
ing Imperial Tokai, Ruszti, Menesi, &c.) at rom $10 to $°0 per dozen—all of which they warrant 
to be pure and unadulterated, FREUND, LENT, &4 GROSSINGER, 
No. 102 Fultc2 Street. 








BROWN, BROTHERS & CoO,, 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 





TO SOUTHERNERS, 
D*® NKERS OF CONGRESS WATER.—We are reliably in- 
formed that mineral waters, under the name of ‘‘ Saratoga’’ water, salts, ulder the 

name of ‘‘ Saratoga’’ salts, are extensively imposed upon the public in the Southern and South- 
western Sia.cs, where persons buying these articles desire and think ag | CN ny *“Con- 

ress’’ water, &c., whereas at Saratoga there are waters of «il kinds, from Congress down to 

itch water ; and the articles imposed in this manner on the public are mostly artificial ecm- 
pounds, entirely worthless, and often dangerous to persons desiring the effect of Congress Wa- 
TER, the effect of them being entirely different from that of the genuine Congress Water. fre- 
quently producing griping paius, vertigo, &e., sometimes resu!ting in serious permanent difficul- 
ties, by weakening the dicestive powers and destroying the tone of the stomach and bowels, often 
rendering @ mild case of dyspeps a incurable—the effect being in no wise different from that pro- 
dveed by saline cathariics dis-olved in ordinary water—while ConGREess WaTER produces nei- 
ther griping or injurious effectin any case, however debilitated the patient may be, it being tonie 
as wellas curative. The Congress Spring, as is well known, isthe spring, which during sixty- 
three years past bas bu jitup the reputation of Saratoga, yet some have con the name of 
the spring with that of the place—thus affording the opportunity for swindlers to foist worthless 
articles upon the public on the strength of the reputation obtained by the Congrers Spring, in 
long teries of years. The injury ‘hus inflicted upon the publie and ourselves is double, for on 
taking these spurious articles, and finding either no effect or injurious effects from their nse, oy, 
in future refuse the genuine CONGRESS Water, supposing that they have alread tried it. t 
is not a sufficient guarantee of its genuineness that it is in bottles and boxes bearing our names, 
as the old bottles and boxes are greedily bought up by counterfeiters for the parpese of Gilling 
them with their valueless article and selling it as Congress or Saratoga Water ; buy only of those 
yen can rely on—ConGress WATER and none other—and be certain that the cork is 

# the cork of every bottle of genuine Concress Water, vi: ** CONGR: Warter—C & W.””— 
if without these words, it is@ valueless, dangerous counterfeit. As to the eompounds called Sa- 
ratoga powders, Saraioga salts, &c., they are not only valueless, but injurious—not 
even the virtues of the common Seidlitz powers of the shops. That it is impossible to form Con- 
Gress Water artificially, we have the authori'y of the celebratedchemist, Sir Humphrey Davy, 
as follows :—**‘ it is impossible to recombine tle ingredients so asto make an of eqnal qua- 
lity, the effects of which will be the same as the natural water.’ On writing us, we will send 
you list pad ote sizes and packages; and by ordering from us direct, enclosing draft tor the 
amonnt ordered, you can have it safely forwarded to any part ofthe world. We our 
caution, to buy the genuine Congress Water only, of reliable persons, and to examine the let- 


tering of the cork brand. 
CLARKE & WHITE, 
Thames Street, New York City. 


TO FARMERS AND GARDENERS. 
you attention is called te the Manures manufactured by the Lodi Manufacturing Co., from 
the couteats of the Sinks of New York City, and free trom offensive odour, called 
POUDRETTE AND TAFEU. 

Poudre‘ te is composed of two-thirds night-soil and one third decomposed vegetable fibre. Ta 
fen is composed of three-fourths night-soil »nd one fourth No. 1 Peruvian Guano. 

There manures are cheaper ard better ade pied for raising Corn, Garden Vegetab'es and Grass 
than any other in market. Can be put in eontact with the seed without injury, and causes 
and seeds to come up sooner, ripen two weeks earlier, and yield one third more than other ma- 
puree, and is a sure preventative against the Cut Worm. 

Two bbls. Ponirette or 100 Ibs. Tafen, wil! manure an acre of Corninthe hill. Tafen 1% 
cents per B. Pondrette $2 0 per bb! , or $1 50 for any qvantity over 7 bbis., delivered on 
vessel or Railroad, free from any charge for package or cartage. A pampbiet containing every 
information, sent, postpaid, to any one sending their address to 
THE LODI MANUFACTrURING CO., 

No. 60 Courtlandt Street, New York. 


DOMESTIC AGENCY, by Mrs. Green, 634 Broadway. 


Congrese Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 

















- NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
BOOK BUYERS AND READERS, 
yous ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE FOLLOWING 


Recent and Popular Publications. 
THE BUNSBY PAPERS. By John Brougham,...... 
NOT MATED. 12mo..... 


oes eccccese oo ces cepcece se 


S. y - 
JENNY MARSH’S TOILING AND HOPING. 12mo 
LADIES’ GUIDK TO PERFECT GENTILITY. 12mo, 
CAMPFIRES OF THE RED MEN. l2mo.,....... se. 
HUMBOLDT’S ISLAND OF CUBA. By Thrasuer. 12mo 


IN A FEW DAYS: 
THE SPARROWGRASS PAPERS. By Frederick 8 Cozzens. 
WAU-BUN ; Or, The Early Day. By Mrs. J. H. Kinzie of Chicago. 8vo. 


DERBY & JACKSON, Publishers, No. 119 Nassau Street. 


THE WORLD’S NEWSPAPER AGENCY, 


No. 512 Broadway, Albany. 
ELL & HENDRICKSON, PACKERS AND FORWARDERS OF ALL DAILY 
ANU WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS, CHEAP PUBLICATIONS, 4c 

We would call attention to our stock of publications, being the best asscrtment of reading mat- 
ter to be founc, and ineiuding all the recent pub'ications of the day. 

Parties desiring to become subscribers for single copies of the Daily or Weekly Newspapers 
would further their views by remitting the subscriptien price of the same, when they will re- 
ceive any pepers they may desire 

Agenis are offered great inducements. 
vantage to address 
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Parties with smal! capital woul!d find it to their ad- 
BELL & HENDRICKSON, 
No. 5 2 Broadway, New York, 
who will furnish a complete outfit for a comparatively «mail amount. 





RHINE WINES. 
SUPERIOR HOCK AND MOSELLE WINES, CONSISTING OF NEUSTEINER, 
Braunborger, Hockheimer, Kudesbeimer, Steinberger and J ohanni: berger, from $6 PB case. 


STEINWEIN in Bocksbeutels. 
A toll-bodied, fiinty flavoured Wine, grown on the rocky solls in the vieinity of Wursburgh, 
and resembling flue Steinberger ; in cases of six bottles each. 





SAUTERNE. 
Haut Sauterne, and Chateau d’Yquem, of 1847, 1848, and 1851, of fine qualities ; from $} 00 
case. 

CHAMPAGNE. 


Fleur de Sillery, Vin de Bouzy, Verzenay, and Cabinet of the choicest qualities, from the 
first bouses in Rheims. 


Imported and for sale by 


THOMAS McMULLEN, 44 Beaver St., New York. 


TO PRINTERS. 


OPPER FACED TYPE.—CORTELYOU’S NEW YORK TYPE FOUNDRY, AND 
PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSE, estabiisbed in 1823, 
29 SPRUCE STRERT, four doors below William Street. 

The subscriber is prepared to furnieh his well known and superior Book and Newspaper 
Printing Tyoes, in foun's to sait purchasers. Also, German and Ornamental Type, Greek, He- 
brew, Ornaments, Music, Brass Kules, &¢., manofactured of metals equal to any in this coun- 
ury, and furnished in the mo-t accurate manner. He aiso furnishes Presses, Chases, Composing 
Sticks, Stance, Cases, Furniture, Ink, &c. 

WOOD AND METAL TYPES, 
from other Foundries, and every article required ina Printing Office, at the lowest prices, for 
cash or approved paper. Type, copper-iaced by the Newton Company, furnished to order. Old 
Type received at 9 cents per poand, in exchange fornew. Estimaces for Printing Establishments 
furnished on application. 

BQ Printers of newspapers who will insert this advertisement three times before January 1, 
1857, sendi:g me one of the papers, will be puid im printing types, when purchasing four times 


the amount © the bill. 
PETER C. CORTELYOU, 


HOTEL ST. GERMAIN. 
FIFTH AVENUE, TWENTY-SECOND STREET, AND BROADWAY. 


THE above beautiful and unique Hotel is now open for the reception of visitors. It occupies 
one of the most delighifa! situa’.ons in the city, at the interseciion of Broadway and Fifth 
avenue, Twenty second +t eet and Madison Sqzvare. 

The honse will be kept on the American and Kuropean plan, having a Table d’Hote, Restaur- 
ant, aud Confec'ionary, &c., attached. The rooms will be let single or en suite, with or without 
board. The transient visitor will find every accommodation. and as @ permanent residence it 
will be four d one of the most delightful. lis situation is such that all the principal ferries and 
railroad depots can be reached by omnibusses passing at all times. As a residence in the sum- 
mer it is unequalled. 

The undersigned assures bis friends and the public that no exertion on his part will be want- 
ing to render his guests comfortab!e. T}e hotel bas all the modern impr. vements, and is fur- 
uished throughout with every regard to the ease, cumfort, and luxury of its guests. 

FRANUIS RIDER, Proprietor. 


BLANCARD'S HOTEL, 


82 BROADWAY, CONNECTING WITH No. 45 TWELFTH STRERT, ONE DOOR 

trom broadway. The Proprietor respectfully announces that he siill continues pre- 
Pared to accommodate Families wiih Suiis of Rocms, (witb Private Table.) and Single Gentle- 
Men with five airy apartments, with or wirhcut Board, on the plan ot his former GLOBE HO- 
TEL, kept by him iu the lower part of the City for upwards of ten yeais. 


F. BLANCARD, Proprietor. 


THE STANDARD SHERRY, 


$6 per Dozen.—$2 per Gallon.—in Quarter Casks, $1 80 per Gal. 
N Excellent Wine for Table Use, in the place of Claret, during the Winter Season. It is 
delicate, free from all acidity, asd strongly recommended for invalids. 

IMPERIAL AMONTILLADO. An exceedingly choice dry Sherry, very rarely met within 
this Market. $10 00 per dozen. 

OTARD AND HENNESSY’S FINEST BRANDIES, $600 pergalion. $15 00 per dozen, 

arranted 4th proof, as Imported. 

EXTRA CHOICE OLD PORT. Bottled in Oporto 1848. $1200 per dozen. 

“CROWN” OLD MALT WHISKEY. Lovers of Fine Flavoured Toddy will do well to 
ry this. 00 per gallon. 

ALLSOPP’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. In 6-dozen Cases, $12 00. 

LONDON AND DUBLIN STOUT, SCOTCH ALE, STILTON CHEESE, &c., 


For Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL. Wine Merchant, 
No.7 William Street, New York. 


LIGHT AND HEALTHY BREAD. 
JAMES PYLE’S DIETETIC SALERATUS. 


T# E great perfection attained in the purification of Saleratus, places it high in dem«nd amcengst 
those consumers who prefer a pure and wholesome article. Its superiority over anything 
yet in use is acknowledged by all that try it, and its merits ouly need to be known, whence it 
will take place of every other Saleratus in the market. It has 
DOUBLE THE AMOUNT OF RAISING PROPERTIES 
that common Saleratus has, and is, therefore, less expensive ; and every mother who has regard 
for the health of her children will not failto use it. Medical men unanimously admit that the 
excess of acrid alkali contained incommon Saleratas, which being constantly consumed in bread, 
is very destructive to health. It deranges the stomach, secretes in the sysiem, and is the cause 
many afflictions that consumers are not aware of. But there is no danger in using the DIET- 
ETIC SALERATUS, it being free from all impurities, containing only the necessary qualities 
for raising, which is sufficient to prodace 
ONE EIGHTH MORE BREAD, 
of a better quality, from the barrel of flour, than can be obtained by any other process. It is 
much superior to Super-carbonate of Soda for making short biscuit, and all kinds ofcake. None 


will dispute this after trying it. 
f JAMES PYLF, 114 Warren Street, New York, 

















Manufactured by 
Aud sold by Grocers and Druggists generally. 





MACLAURIN’S PATENT WRITING BOOKS. 


I* EIGHT NUMBERS. PRICE TWO DOLLARS. —An entirely new and original system 

of Instruction (recently patented by the United States Government), by which ary one, 
without special talent for writing, and without the aid of a master, may, in his own room, become 
a first-rate business penman. The complete course ot eight books, 8 by 15 inches in size, with a 
pamphlet containing en explanation of the system and very full directions to learners, will be 
seut by mail, postage paid, on receipt of $2 00. 

The first educationists of the country have given their opinion that any person, may, by the 
uss of MACLAURIN’S MANUAL GYMNASTIC EXERU'8ES, in one fortnight fit fimeclt in 
the beauty and rapidity of his writing, for apy counting-house in the world, 

Copies ot the pamphiet can be obtained by applying to the publishers, 








WM. 8. MAGLAURIN 4£0C0, 
345 Broadway, New York, 


NOW READY—THE SEVENTH THOUSAND. 


DD, APPLETON & Co., 346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 
HAVE NOW READY A NEW EDITION OF 


ECOLLECTIONS OF THE TABLE TALK OF SAMUFL ROGERS. To which is added 
PORSGNIANA. Edited by the Rev. Alex. Dyce. 1 vol., l2mo., cloth, $L. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

It is a very en‘ertaining book, in which every paragraph is precious, on account of its refer- 
ence to some celebrity or other —City Item. 

The value ef Rogers’ Table Talk in a literary and even historical point of view is im as 
furnishing an insight into the mysteries of the wonderful age in which he lived ana flourished. 
—Bufalo Republican. 

Rowers was proverbially one of the best talkers in Eogland, and his familiar acquaintance 
with the literati and many of the politicians and digniraries of that country, furnished aban- 
dant food for the piqaant remarks for which he was distinguished.— Worcester Spy. 

A delizbtfal book. rich in wit and thonghts—euch as fall from the lips of great men, in the 
beau'y and grandeur of simplicity «t their own tables, or firesides, the place above all others 
where we would meet them.— Philade/phia Christian Observer. 

The reader will find in it much that is entertaining, criticisms uttered icformaily on poetry, 
art and retigion, observations on illnstrious persunages, bumorous jotes and p 
jokes.— Missouri Republican. 

As a memorial of Rogers’, and also as a description of the celebrities of the day, it is a boek 
which will be eagerly read.— Rome Sentin: 1. 

To «1l who wish both instruction and amnsement, most plersant!y blended together, we eom- 
mend this very interesting volume — Rock Isl>nder. 

It was Rogers who had for his companions Wordsworth, Coleridge, Campbell, Cowper, Shel- 
lev, Scott Moore, Byron, Madame de Stael, Jeffries, Lamb, and ochers, and his talk has ail the 
affluence and inspiration which such a company would uaturally invite.— Boston Ree. 

if yon want « beanutifal book, equal in appe«rance to the choicest of che English press—a book 
that takes you at a glance among the seleci inte) licence of London society of the last half cent 
enriches you with bon mots, anecdotes, quaint sayings, literary gossip, and social traits—buy 
Rogers’ Table Talk —Boston Transcript. 

D. A. & Co. have just published, 

I.—THE ATTACHE IN MADRID; Or, Sketches of the Court of Isabella IT. 1 vol., 12mo., 
363 pages Price $1. 

* It is a mirror, a picture, a photegrapl of Spain and the Spaniards.”"— Boston Bee. 

Il —RaCHEL GRAY. A Tale Founded on Fact. — By Julia Kavanagh, author of “ Graee 
Lee,”’ &c. lvol., 12mo. Paper covers, W cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 

** A volome prononneed by the Atheneum ot London as * her best written book.’ ’’ 

III —THE VONFIDENTIAS CURRESPONDSACE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 
WITH HIS BROTHER JOSEPH. With two Porirait. 2 vols., 12mo0. Cloth $2. 

** These volumes »fford a deeper insight into the man and his motives of action than any b‘o- 
graphy yet wiitteo. In these letters be jives ard speaks for bimself.’’ 








A POPULAR HAND-BOOK ON SIGHT AND HEARING. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER Publishes this day, 
IGHT AND HEARING—Ho-# Preserved—How Los. By J. H. Clark, M.D. 1 vol., 
i2mo. Meny KErgravines. Price $1 12%. 

It is designed to teach the unprofessional reader how he may take care of the organs of Sight 
and Hearing, »nd be able to continue their use, with the least possible impairment. down to the 
latest periou of life. It is adapted to the appreciation of the mother, the teacher, the guar 
the apprentice, the mechanic, as well as the strdent and the man of letters. It is believed to 
furnish some suggestions npon almost every poiut which relates to the subject, and treats fami- 
liarly ot matters in which every class of readers must have a deep interes:. 

ALSO, JUST READY, 

REALITY ; Or, The Milliovaire’s Daughter. By Mrs. L. C. Tutbill. 1 vol., 12mo , $!. 

‘* Mra, T. has « fine command of both thought and language—a rare perception of the work. 
ings of human nature. and the ability to be pathetic er ludicrous, or anything else that her sub- 
ject may require. The present work will sustain her reputation ’—The Journal. 

THE SECOND MARRIAGE; Or, a Danghter’s Trials. A Tale of New York. By Charles 
Buraett, autbor of ** The Convict’s Child,” ** Litla Heart.’ &c. 1 vol., 12mo., 75 cents. 


Mr pares t blds a steady pen, and graphically does he deseribe life as it is. —~Albany Eve- 
ning Journal. 

His tales make no pretension to high merit ot suthorship, and yet they are well worthy a 
place beside the productions of Mary Howlit aud Mrs. Sedgwict.—N. F. Courier § Enquirer. 


SCRIBNER'S, 317 and 379 Broadway, corner of White Street. 
MISS CHESEBRO’S NEW WORK. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY MAY 3. 
HILLY AND KIT; Or, Food and Raiment. By Caroline Chesebro’, author of *‘ Dream 
Land by Daylight,” ‘* Getting Along,” &c. 12mo., cloth, $1 
NEXT WEEK. 

SOCIAL SCTENCE. A Discourse in Three Parts. By G H. Calvert, aat “s 

and | hong hts iu Europe.’’ 12mo., cloth, 60 Ang tees = TS 
DR. DORAN’S WORKS-—JUST PUBLISHED. 

THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, of the House of Hanover (the Wives of the four Georges). 

Bv Dr. Doran, author of ‘ Habits and Men,” &e 2 vols., 12mo., eloth, $2. 


TABLE TRAITS, with something on them. By Dr. Doran, author of ‘ Habits and Men,” 
& 2mo., cloth, $t 


e. § § 
HABITS AND MEN, with Remnants of Record Touching the Makers of both. By Dr. Do- 
ran, author of ‘‘ Table Traits,” &c. 12mo., cloth, $1. 

KNIGHTS, AND THEIR DAYS. By Dr. Doran, author of ‘‘ Habits and Men,’”’ “ Table 
Traiws,’’ &c. 12mo., cloth, $125. (In Press.) 

NEARLY READY. 

NAPIER’S PENINSULAR WAR. In Five volumes, 12mo., wth al! the Mops and Plans 
of the last E»glish edition, and Portraits on Steel. Price $7 50. 

CALDERON | with Specimens of his Wrirings. By Richard Chenevix ‘renc, auther of 
“ The Stndy of Words,’ &c. 12mo., cloth, 75 cents. 

Edited by Dr. R. Shetton Mackenaie. 


THE HOMERIC BALLADS OF IR. MAGINN. 
(Vol. IV. of Mitcelianies). 12mo., cloth, $1 
WIt AND WISDOM OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. Being Selections from his Writ- 
ings, and Passages cf bis Letters and Table-Talk. With Notes end # Biographical Memoir by 
Evart A. Duyekinck, A Portrait on Steel after G. Stewart New'on, and an Autograph Letter. 
i2mo., cloth, $1 25. 
J. 8, REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Street, N. Y. 


HE BANK OF ENGLAND.— ‘The Banker’s Magazine 9? fe 
May, 1856 Contains :—I. THE ORIGIN UF THE BANK OF-ENGLAND. ‘By 
T. Babirgion Mecanlay. If, NOTICES OF EURUPEAN BANKING INSTITUTIONS. 
11I. ANNU«L REPORT ON THE BANKING SYSTEM OF NEW YORK. Iv. PRE- 
MIUM PLANS FOR COUNTRY BANKING HOUSES. 

bam TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, $5 (0 per annum. To Canada subscribers, $5 50. 
J. SMITH HOMANS, No. 162 Peerl St., Office Banker’s Magazine, N. Y. 


>a Publisted and ready for delivery, the Second Ed'tion ef THE BANKER’S ALMA- 
NAC, wi.h List of Canada Banks, $1 00. 























HE MUSICAL WORLD FOR 1856.—Price Reduced to $2. Inducements: 
A volume of Vocal and Tn:trament»! Mnsic (4 pages & week, 208 a year) and a charming 
Portrait of Mozart as title page. M sical Intelligence: Musical Literature : Genere! Lite:ature 





of the choicest quality, 
on ony RICHARD 8. WILLIS, 257 Brovdway, New York, 
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ALBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
INSTITUTED 1865. 


8 N IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION FIFTY YEARS. 
sg tm Roget Bl le nt per cent in augmentation, or 20 per cent in Cash, are new 
in course of payment. , 
information can be had on application at the Agency, 
Prospectas, with rates and every infor at 9 canine 1 ' 
ROST. 3, BUCHANAN. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
Subscription Nine Dollars per Year. 
LONDON PUNCH, 


SUBSCRIPTION FIVE DOLLARS PER YEAR. 
A“ OTHER ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARE SUPPLIED 
rom 





to subseribers in the CATY, or will be mailed to any part ofthe United States or Canada 


CHARLES WILLMER’S 
Universal English and Foreign Newspaper Offices. 
NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL, and BELFAST. 
ARTUUR WILLMER, Agent, 
OHARLES WILLMER, .07 Fulton Street (2nd Floor), New York. 
19 South John Street, Liverpool}. 


FISHING AND GENERAL SPORTING TACKLE 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


1 Medal and Diploma from the association of the Exhibitions of all Nations. 

9 (nine) Silver medals, from the American and Mechanics Institutes. 

1 Gold medal, for 1855, from the American Institute—the only gold medal ever awarded for the 
mauufacture of Fishing Rods, Reels and takle inthe U.S. The above first Class premiums have 
been awarded to J. & J. ©. Conroy, 65 Fulton St., N. Y., for the best Fishing Rods, Reels aud 
Tackle of all kinds. J. & J. ©. C., request the inspection of wholesale dealers and amateurs to 
their large and unequalled stock of the above articles, many of which are reduced in prices. 

Every description of Netting for sale or made to order. 

A large quantity of Bamboo Poles. 

400 Lancewood Poles ot the best qnality 

Rods, Reels &c., made and repaired. 

A fresh supply of Chinese genuine Grass Lines. 


FINE GROCERIES. 


THOMAS HOPE & CO., 
NO. 132 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE 
Opposite the Hudson River Raitroad Station. And at 
YONKERS, 
Directly opposite the Railroad Depot. 
AVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION 
of Fine Groceries, inclading Fine Old Brandies, Rare Old Wines, ail the most approved 
f Cham: 6, including taeir own MAX SUTAINE. All the different varieties of Cla- 
ret and Hock Wines. 

The Finest Descriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. 

Choicest Brands of Segars. 
All the different kinds of Pickles, Seuces. 
A General Assortment of Provisions, ined 








Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 


Catsups, Mustard, Sweet Oil, Sardines, &c 
uding their Celebrated BURLINGTON Hams, Westpha- 
Hams, Beef Tongues, &c. 
We OSHEN BUTTER received fresh every morning from the most approved Dairies. All of 
which they deliver free of charge to all parts of both of the above places and al! the neighbour- 
iag country adjacent thereto. 
NEEBDLBES, FISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE. 
T™ Undersigned received the FIRST PREMIUM for the above Articles at the World’s Fair 
—an 


d has constantly on hand a large and well assorted Stock of Rods, Artificial 
t, Trout Flies, &c., &c., of every variety, which he is able to supply on the most 
terms 


Merchants dealing in the above Artieles, will find it to their Interest to call and examine his 
king thei hases. 
Se eens See pave THOMAS H. BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, New York. 
N. B. Patentee of the new Serpentine Spinner, acknowledged by experienced Fisher 
men to be the best Bait for Trolling ever invented. 


TO SOUTHERN TRAVELLERS. 
NLAND ROUTE TO CHARLESTON, SAVANNAH, AIKEN, AUGUSTA, MOBILE, 
and New Orleans, from Norfolk. Passengers wishing to go South by taking the large and 
commodious Side-whee! Steamship JAMESTOWN, on Saturday afternoon, or ROANOKE, on 
Wednesday afternoon, arrive in Norfolk next day and connect next morning with the GRE AT 
SOUTHERN MAIL LINE throazh to the above places by Railroad, reaching New Orleans in 
five days. Fare to Norfolk, including Meals and Stateroom, $8 00 ; Steerage Passage, . 
LUOLAM & PLEASANTS, 82 Broadway. 
After landing at Norfolk these ships proceed to Petersburg and Richmond as usual. Fare to 
either place, $10 00 ; Steerage, $5 00. 


Comrcar BURR STONE MILLS FLOUR, IS SO SUPERIOR THAT IT 
commands in New York « preference of half a dollar a barrel. These mills are well adapted 
for al kinds of grinding. Between fitty and sixty Premium Medals have been awarded to the 
Millis, and the Flour, and almost a volume of testimonials. Warehouse for Flour aud Mills 191 
Duane Street. New York. 


MESSRS. DUNCAN, SHERMAN & OO., 


No, 48 William Street, New York, issue Foreign 
LETRRS OF CREDIT on the following Cities: 
Carisruhe, Lisbon, 
Calcutta, Madrid, 
Canton, Malta, 
Dresden, Marseilles, 
Dusseldort, fiilan, 
Moscow, 


Edinburg 
Munich, 








ANKERS, 
CIRCULAR 
Alexandria, 
Antwerp, 
Athens, 


Rome, 
Rotterdam, 
Rio de Janeiro, 
St. Petersburg, 
Strasbonrg, 
Sienna, 
Smyrna, 


n, 
Baden-Baden, 





BRADY'S 

NATIONAL GALLERY OF PHOTOGRAYHS &4 DAGUERREOTYPES, 
No. 389 Broadway, Over Thompson's Saloon 

The Finest and Largest Bstablishinent i. Amorion a 

Operating Room upon the same foor with the Galler) 

i oenas Coliection of Distinguisbed Portraits this side of the Atlantic 

Photographs, Life and Cabinet and Miniature sizes, on Uauvas aud Paper, Coloured ip Oil and 

Water Colonrs. : _ 

AMBROTY PES—a New Style of Picture on Glass, more durable and perfect than any known 

Teles thaw ehd Deguervectypes, Portraits, or Busts, by this process. A large number can 


se. Daguerreotypes in every style. 
be produced at a nominal expen ay MD GRADY, 306 end 359 Broadway, New York. 














¢ 1c & CU.—Frenech Apothecaries and Chemists, Importers 
BiLVO & oe of fine Unemicalsy Drags Perfamery and Toilet Goods, from the best 
H , and of Grst quality only. 
Lenten end Parts Ronse 635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue, 
NVELLUC’S BISCATINE.—The best and heaithiest food for Infants and Invalid 
Prepared only and for sale wholesale and retail, by 
DELLUC & CO., Apothecaries, 
635 Broadway, and 25) Fourth Avenue. 





ELLUC’S ELIXIR OF CALISAYA.—A delicions Tonic Cordial, of great 
benefit to persons debilitated by sickness and dyspepsia. Prepared only by 
DELLUC & CO., Chemists. 
Manufactarers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL ELIXIR OF GARUS 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenues. 


(HE GREAT AMERICAN HAIR TONIC.—BOGLE’S CELEBRATED 
1 HYPERION FLUID, for the growth and preservation of the Hair, is well known to be 
without a rival on this continent. Hundreds of imitations have started into an ephemeral exis- 
tence since the introduction of this unrivailed Hair Restorative, and their doom been sealed, 
whilst Bogle’s Hyperion Hair Fiuid, with a popularity never attained by any other article, goes 
on * conquering and to conqner.’’ here is no malady which cam affect the Hair but can be 
cured by this incomparable preparation. To ladies it is invaluable ; and on children’s heads it 
lays the feandation of a g head ofhair. It is now potveninn’ by Her Majesty, the Queen of 
Great Britain, and commands an extensive tale throughout Europe, 

BOGLE’S ELETRIC HAFR DYE is another wonder oftheage It has now been before 
the public for several years, and wherever introduced the sales bave been beyond all precedent, 
Specimens have been sent to a number of exhibitions, and wherever it has come into competition 
with other preparations for Dyeing, its immense superiority has been acknowledged in every in- 
stance by awards of Silver Medals and Diplomas. I: is a liquid, easy of application, and turns 
Hair to a beautiful Brown or Black, without staining the skin. In short, the inventor asserts, 
and every person who has carefully used it will join in the statement, that this is the best Hair 
Vye in the world. It is now universally preferred in London and Paris. 

BOGLE’S AMOLIENT SHAVING COMPOUND renders that usually unpleasant operation 
(Shaving) a decided luxury. 

BOGLE’S HEBEIONA; OR, BALM OF CYTHERIA removes Freckles or Tan trom the 
ace in the shortest possible time, and is acknowledged to be the very best article for beautifying 
the complexion. 

To be had, wholesale and retail, of W. BOGLE, Washington Street, Boston; C. H. RING, 
and A. B. & D. SANDS, New York; HAVILAND HARRAL, Charleston; 8.8 HANCE, 
Baltimore; J. WRIGHT & CO., New Orleans. In Canada, of LYMAN & CO., Mentreal; J. 
MUSSON, and J. BOWLES, Quebec; LYMAN, BROS., Toronto ; HAMILTON & KNER- 
SHAW, Hamilton; GEO. E. MORTON, 4 CO., Halifax, N.S. In England, ot R. HOVENDEN, 
Jrown Street, Finsbury Square, and King Street, Regent-st., London ; J. WOOLLEY, 69 Mar- 
wet Street, Manchester; and of Agents throughovt the World. 








URIFY! PURIFY! PURIFY !—At this season it is good for all, 

hurtful to none, and highly necessary to thousands of persons to prepare the system for 
the heats of Summer by PURIFYING THE BLOOD. For this purpose the most pleasant and effec- 
tualarticle ever discovered is Dr. McCLINTOCK’S TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP, a richand delight- 
fully flavoured Syrap, made from the concentrated juices of SPANISH SARSAPARILLA, with many 
of the most valuable | ae indigenous to this country and Europe, prepared with fine loaf sugar, 
(noi molasses,) forming one of the most agreeable of drinks, and as the same time, as its name 
implies, @ STRENGTHENING, PURIFYING, 40d INVIGORATING MEDICINE, unsurpasied by any- 
thing ever discovered. 
Dr. McOLINTOCK’S TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP has never failed to eradicate from the system 
every form of disease arising from IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD, Or VITIATED HUMOURS, From one 
to six bottles has cured the worst cases of SALT RHEUM and SCROFULA. ERYSIPILAS, and all 
eruptions of the skin, are perfectly cured by it. For Biles, Pimples, Blotches, Ulcers, cHRoNIC 
RHEUMATISM, Mercurial complaiuts, and all the most serious disorders arising from the impuri- 
ties of the blood. it is unequalled by any preparation ever introduced, 
Sold by all Druggists. A. CUSHMAN 4 CO., 

Sole Proprietors, No. 122 Fulton street, New York. 

N.B,—One dozen bottles will be sent, neatly packed, free of freight, to any part ofthe United 
States on receipt of $10 by mail 
HE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE AGE,—MR 

KENN EDY, of Roxbury, has discovered in one of our common pasture weeds, a remedy 
thatcures EVERY KIND OF HUMOUR, from the worst scrofula down tothe common Pim- 
ple. He has tried it in over eleven hundred cases, and never failed except i» two case, (both 
thander humours.) He has now in his possession over two hundred certificates efits value, all 
within twenty miles of Boston. 
Two bottles wi!l cure a nursing sore mouth. 
One to three bottles will cure the worst kind of pimpies on the face, 
Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of biles. 
Two bottles will cure the worst canker in the mouth and stomach. 
Three to five bottles will cure the worst case of erysipelas. 
One or two bottles will cure all humour in the eyes. 
Two bottles will cure rnnning ofthe ears and blotches among the hair. 
Four to six bottles will cure corrupt and running alcers. 
One bottle will cure scaly eruptions of theskin. 
Two or three bottles will cure the worst case ot ringworm. 
Two or three bottles will cure the most desperate rheumatism, 
Three to four bottles will cure salt rheum. 
Five to eight bottles will cure the worst case of scrofala. 
A benefit is always experienced from the first bottle, and a perfect eure when the above quan- 
“_e taken. 

othing looks so improbable to those who have in vaintried alithe wonderful! medicines of the 

day, as that acommon weed, growing in the pastures around old stone walls, should cure every 
bumour in thesystem ; yetitisa fixed fact. If you have a humour it has to start. There are 
no ifs nor ands, hums nor ha’s abont it, suiting some cases but not yours. I peadled over a thou- 
sand bottles ofitin the vicinity of Boston. I know the effects ofit inevery case. It has already 
done some of the greatest cures ever done in Massachusetts. I gave itto children a year old : to 





erne, 

A, 
Bordeaux, 
Boulogne, 

Bremen, 

Brussels, 

Bagni di Lucca, 
le, 

Bombay, 

Batavia, 

Beyrout, 

Cairo, 

Coblentz, 


Florence, 
Frankfort Messina, 
Genoa, Mulheuse, 
Geneva, Madras, 
Gibraltar, Malta, 
Hamburg Manilla, 
Hague, Madeira, 
Havre, Melbourne, Aus 
Heidelberg, Naples, 
Hong Kong Nice, 
Kandy, Ceylon, Oporte, 
Liverpool, Oleron, 
London, Paris, 
Leghorn, Pau, 

2, Leipsic, Palermo 

Columbo, Ceylon, Lyons, Pisa. 

ALSO, CREDITS FOR INDIA AND CHINA ON TH 
RATION OF LONDON 


Shanghai, 
Bombay, 


Seville, 
Stettin, 
Shanghai, 
Singapore, 
Sydney, N. 
Tarin, 
Toulon, 
Trieste, 
Venice, 
Vevey, 
Vienna, 
Wiesbaden, 
Warsaw, 
Zurich, 


E ORIENTAL BANK CORPO- 





Calcutta, 
Madras, 


Singapore, 
OREDITS FOR AUSTRALIA ON THE BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES OF LONDON, 
Branches and Agencies at 
Maitland and Neweastle,..... 
Brisbane and Ipswich... 


Melbourne, Geelong, 
Castlemaine... ... oseeeee 
Ballarat. 


Sandhurst Agency. ...0... ccc eeeee coe ce 
Ovens Agency. 


J 


eoccccececceccccces coos ckiunter River, 
sseceeeses Moreton Bay. 


**** "Victoria Branches: 
Kyneton. 
Mount Alexander. 


we eeeeee 


+ oseseess. Bendigo, 








OK & CO., American Bankers, No. 5 Rue de la Paix 
LETlERS OF CREDIT for Mereantile purposes. Also, CIRCULAR 
CREDIT *n the following cities :— 
Brussels, Heidelberg, Malta, 
Cadiz, Mannheim, 


Jerusalem, 
The Hague, Marseilles 
Mayence 


Lausanne, 
Coblence, Leipsick, Messina 
Cologne, Lucerne, Milan, 
Constantinople, Lisbon, Moscow 
Dresden, Munich 
Florence, Naples 
Frankiort-s-M., Nice, 
Geneva, 
Gibraltar, 
Hamburg, 
Havre, 


Rome, 
Retterdam, 
Seville, 

Sienna, 
Smyrna, 

St. Petersburg, 
Strasbourg, 
Stockholm, 


Carisruhe, 
Cairo, 


‘an, 
Palermo 
Pisa, 

Prague, 


New York—No. 8 Wall Street Bin P ieee b 60 days’ sight; also 
—No a . 8 on Paris at short or ays’ 6 t; 
BILLS at 60 days’ sight, for sale in sums to suit, . re 


NOTICE. . 
NOE IS HEREBY GIVEN, THAT AN ACT PASSED BY THE PARLIAMENT 
of the United Riegdom tor changing the name of the ‘‘ NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY.” having on the 2nd July instant received the Royal assent, the bu- 
siness of this Company wil! henceforth be conducted under its new name, ‘‘ THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY,” JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, 
, July 26, 1855. General Agent British N. A. Colonies. 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE I NDON. 
Established in 1838, Incorporated and aves 5 corey, #4 a » 
Capital Half-a-Million Sterling. 
Bieont tn OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 
eppard Symes, Esq., M.D., Chai . 
A. Campbell Barclay, Esq., | "dD; F.R.. John Moss, Esq 





A. Os — es M ‘k 
arles Bennett, Esq., omas Colley Grattan, Esq. Thomas Nicoll, Esq., 
Samuel King Church, Esq., Dh Hodgson, fs4-, om Clement Tabor, Kea. 
pson, Esq. 
eander Starr, Esq.—Auditors, Prot . 
‘ Lauter’, Pre —yz Wheatstone, F.R.S.; Professor 
eset sy DIRECTORS. 
- Holmes, A. La Rocque, Wm. Lunn, Rev. J. Flan- 
ese youn 7, wt ane if Judah. erat vida 
. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. 
Hon. 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. pareapeal 
P. ©. Hill, 


R. F. Haren, W. Wright, E. en 
Gray, W. Jack. right, E. Allison, Hon. as 


Manager, J 


Halifax, N. 8. 


St.John, N.B.... ...--00s 
Ww. J. Starr, Agent. 
H. W. Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. 
©. F. Beanett, E. Stabb. "1° 9- oad, Hon. 
N. Stabb, Agent. 


JAMES B, M. CHIPMAN, Agent for British North American 
2. » M wo LB, Accountant and Cashier, Colentes 
Chief Office for B. N. A, Colonies—Mercuants’ EXCHANGE, Montreat. 
Agents and Medical Examirers have been appointed throughout Canada, Nov; ~~ tuo 
Brunswick, P. K. Island, and Newfoundland, from the former of whom Pamphiets, Blanks and 


every may be o| 
by the “* International ’’ are numerous and varied, 
a The advantages he wh ‘3 bn ~ - ay and Iasurers are 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND GLASGOW. 
EDINBURGH, 2,500 Tons, ........-...+...Wm. Cumming, commander. 
NEW YORK, 2.150 Tons. .ee «+» Robert Craig, commander, 
GLASGOW, 1,962 Tons... .......+...-+-.. John Dancaa, commander. 
The Glasgow and New York Steamship Company intend sailing their new and powerful steam 
ers from New to Glasgow direct, as under : 
EDINBURGH, Saturday, 17th May, at 12 0’clock, noon. 
NEW YORK, Saturday, 
GLASGOW, Saturday, 
Rares or Passaces. 
ee ee cies od Tiaid Chass Pons ee ea 
limited number Class Passengers w' taken, supp with 
sions of good quality, properly cooked......... seen ree $80 00 
J. McSYMON, 17 Broadway, N ¥ 


Pa Or passa, ly to wo 
See Tek Ony bills or Gold ouly 


St. John’s, Newfeuudland, 











Stee 





t ken 


eld people of sixty. I have seen poor, puny, wormy looking cnildren, whose flesh was soft and 
flabby, restored to a perfect state of health by one bottle. 

To those who are subject to a sick headache, one bottle will always cure it. 
jef in catarrh and dizziness. Some who have takev it have been costive for years, and have 
been reguiated by it. Where the body is sound it works quite easy but where thereis any de- 
rangement of the functions of nature, it will canse very singular feelings, but you must not be 
alarmed —they alwvys disappear in from fonrdaysto a week. There is never a bad result from 
it—on the contrary, when that feeling is gone. you will feel yourself like a new person. I heard 
some ofthe most extravagant encomiums of it that ever man listened to 

No change of diet ever necessary. Eat the best you can get, and enongh ofit. 

Price $1. Mannfactured by DONALD KENNEDY, 120 Warren street, Roxbury 
AGENTS :—Charles H,. Ring, New York ; J. W. Dyott & Sons, Philadelphia; George H. 
Keyser, Pittsburg; Scott & Simson, (hieago; A B. Moore, Bnffalo; Lyman & Brother To- 
ronto; John Birks Montreal ; John Wright & Co., 115 Charter Street, New Orleans. 


SRITISH COMMBEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

LONDON AND AMERICA 

AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET NEW YORE. 
CAPITAL 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
$3,000,000, 
With a large accwmulated Surplus. 

T HIS COMPANY offersthe following, among other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS! 

Low rates of insurance withont profits, 

Loans granted on policies. 

Halt of premium may remain on loan. 

No extra charges for crossing the Atlantic. 

The security of a large capital. 

California, Australia, and special risks taken. 

Premiums can be taken quarterly. 

Large bonuses on policies on the mutual scale. 

NEW YORK REFERERS. 
HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of 
ARCLAY, Esq., H. B. M. Consul. 
Stephen Whitney, Esq. | Henry Grinnell, Esq. | 
James Gallatin, Esq. | Hon. Judge Campbell. 

Samue) Wetmore, Esq. | John Oryder, Eeq. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
JOHN C. CHEESEMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 Kast léth St. 
GEO. M' KNEVIPT General Avent for the United States. 


THOROUGH, JUDICIOUS AND SAFE SYSTEM OF ADVERTISING MAY BE 
adopted at tre Agency of V. B. PALMER, Tribune Buildings, New York. 
I. Thorongh, becanse his acency embraces most of the best and most widely circulating jour- 
nals of all the cities and principal towns in America, systematically arranged and carefully filed 
= > con venient examination of adver‘isers, affording a choice selection of any desirable num- 
r of papers. 
II. Judicious, because his practical experience and observation qualify him to communicate, 
valuable, reliable information and important facts in rezard to the principle of advertising, its 
practic : operation. the trade of the several districts of the country, the character, circulation, 
and comparative t:erits of the varions papers. 
ITI. Safe, because he is the appointed agent of most of the best papers of the whole country, 
———— by the proprietors to make contracts aud give receipts for subscriptions and ad 
vertisements. 


It gives great re- 


State of New Vorg, 


J. Phillips Phenix, Esq, 
John H. Hicks, Esq, 


His Excellency 
ANTHONY B 








Ho WARD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
: roadway, co - ¥. 
HIS COMPANY HAVING ART AMPLE CARS apie? Manes INSURANCE 
against LIFE RISKS upon the mosi favourable terms, either for the whole duration of 
Life, or a limited period. 
Polieies granted upon lives of debtors, and for business purposes generally. 
No extra charge for crossing the Atlantic. 
SPECIAL P&RMITS for California, Australia and other Foreign ports, at a Reduced pre 


miam., 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Joseph Foulk, James F. Hall, 
Samuel H. Foster, Nathan Starr, 
John Slosson, Wm. N. McIntire, 
, dames 8. Sandford, Curtis Judson. 
Francis A. Palmer, John R. —, 
F. W. Edmonds, Henry Beadel, 
Henry 8. Leverich, John Grag, 

R, W. Howes, J. W. Kellog. 
WM. V. PORTER, Secretary. JACOB REESE, President. 
1 Examiners. 


Medica 
Cuaries D. Surra, M.D., 21 West 15th St Epwarp Fietps, M.D., 4 Charlton Street 
(In attendance daily at the Office, from 2 to 3 o’clock, P.M. ‘ 
Joun T. Metcatr, M.D., Consulting Physician. 8. CamBKELENG, Esq., Counsellor. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LiFe ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
‘ ON. 
(Late National Loan Fund Life Assurance Society.) 


OFFICE OF TAE GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATEs, 
New York, August 1, 1855. 
HE Undersig». eeaneche ahve notice that the name of the National Loan Fundd.ife Assurance 
Society of London, has m changed by an Act of Parliament to which the Royal Assent was 
given on 2nd July last, to 
THE IN®fERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
and that they continue to receive applications for Life Assurasce on the most favourable terms 
Pamphlets containing the Rates of Premium can be obtained at their Office, No. 71 WALL 
STREET, or from any of their numerous Agents throughout the Uniied States. 
u " 


Jacob Reese, 

8. Cambreleng, 
Robert Schell, 
George W. Riggs. 


John W. Messerean, 
Joseph Britton, 
Benjamin Babcock, 
Engene Dutilh, 
Alexander Muir, 
Jobn 8. Harris, 


Joba L. Buckley, George Clark, 








John J. Palmer, 


. Dillon, 
James Boorman, 


C, Edward Habicht, 
Fanning C. Tucker, Aquila G. Stout, Henry Ludliam 
Daniel Parish, Paul Spofford, J.G. Holbrooke. 

So.icrror—Robert J. Dillon. Consutting Counset—J. W. Gerard 
MepicaL Examiners—8, S. Keene.—M. Clymer. : 
The Local Board of Directors meet every Wednesday at the Office, 71 Wall Street New York 
where all business connected with the Society's operations is transacted, affordin, thereby every 
pa ae advantage of pr and jon to parties in cases of Leave to Travel, Loans, 


All Policice ave neuen at the Office, 71 WallStreet, New York 

olicies are atthe ice, allStreet, New York, and all el 

paid without reference to London. nd all claims are adjusted and 
The Medical Examiners meet daily at the Office in Wall Street, between nd 2 o'clock, P.M 

Capital Stock, £500,000, 


A GUARANTER FUND OF $100,000 is deposited in the hand 
the State of New Terk tor the benseh of all Polley wnidors in the Soted teen emaeeee ot 


Caleb Barstow, 
B. F. Wheelright, 
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NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LIND ARE THE 
WASHINGTON..........Ospt. EK. Cavendy. | HERMANN, ...-..0++++++-Capt.B. Higgtng 


These steamers stop at Southampton, beth going and returning. 
PRorosep Dates or SaiLing—1806 
From New York. from Bree. From Southampton for N. York, 
Saturday, Wednesday. 
SOR. BWecees rf 
. Feb. 
March 


Washington 
Hermann........ 
Washingtot....... 
Hermann 
Washington 

Stoppi ts pton both going and returning, they offer to paseengers proceeding to Le 

don and Havre advantages over any other route in the economy both of time and money. 

Price of e from New York to Southampton and Bremen, frst cabin, main saloon, $130 Ore 

cabin, lower saloon, $110; second do., $60. 

All Letters and News rs must pass through the Post Office 

No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing. 

An experienced surgeon is attached to each steamer. 

For freight or passage apply to 

0. H. SAND, 11 Souts William st.. New Yors 

CROSKEBY & CO., Southampton, 


NOTICE TO PASSENGERS & IMPORTERS.--The Steamshi 
“CITY OF BALTIMORE,” 2464 tons, 500 horse power, Ca: tain Robert Leiton, is ih. 
tended to resume the sailing from Liverpool to Philadelphia, on Wednesday, the 23d of April, 


THE LIVERPOOL AND PHILADELPHIA 
STEAMSHIP CO.’8 IRON SCREW STEAMSHIPS. 

CITY OF BALTIMORE ........... +.» Capt. R. Leiteh, 

CITY OF WASHINGTON, Capt. W. Wylie. 

CITY OF MANCHESTER -Capt. P. ©. Petrie, 

KANGAROO «+. Capt. Ewing. 





Cc, A. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen. 
WM, ISELIN. Havre. 





Are intended to Sail as 
From Liverpool. 
City of Balt more... . Wednesday... April 23 
City of Baltimore. .,. Wednesday... June 4/| City of Baltimore 
RATES OF PASSAGE, 
From Liverpool. From Philadelphia. 
Cabin, in Two Berth State-rooms «+ 890 | Cabin, in Two Berth State-rooms. . . 21 guineas 
Cabin, in Three do. Staie-rooms,....... 65) Cabin, im Three do, State-rooms...17 “ 
Cabin, in Forward State rooms... ...... 55| Cabin, in Forward State-rooms ....15 
Including Stewards’ fees. 
THIRD CLASS PASSENGERS.—A limited number of Third Class Passengers will be taken 
and found in as much Provisions as required: From Philadelphia, $% ; from Liverpool, $45. 
Certificates of Passage will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bringing out their 
friends, at corresponding rates, 
TheseSteamships are constracted with improved water-tight compartments, and each vessel 
carries an experienced Surgeon. 
Drafts on Liverpool from £1 upwards.—Al!l goods sent to the Agents in Philadelphia and Li- 
verpool, will be forwarded with economy and despatch.—For Freight or Passage, apply to 
JOHN @. DALE, Agent, 17 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
Or, 


SABEL & CORTIS, 177 Broadway, New York. 
FOR ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 1856. 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
The United States Mail Steamships 
ARAGO, 2,500 Tens, Capt. David Lines,—FULTON, 2,500 Tons, Capt. J. A. Wotton, 
Will leave New York, Havre, and Southampton for the year 1856, on the following days: 
Leave New York. Leave Havre. 
..-. Saturday..... Arago.... .Wednesday February 12 
Wednesday.,.,..March 123 
Wednesday 
Fulton, ,,,..Wednesday,.....™ 
Arago ..,..Wednesday,.....« 
Fulton, ,,.Wednerday......J 
Wednesday 
. Wednesday...... 
. Wednesday... : 
. Wednesday 
.. Saturday October Arago, . Wednesda “ 
Fulton ...,,Saturday...... Novem. 15] Fulion Wednesday Decemb. 17 
These Steamers were built expressly for Government service, with double engines under deck, 
and every care has been taken in the eonstruction of hvll and machinery to ensure safety and 
speed. he ships bave five water-tight compartments enclosing the engines, so that in the event 
of collision or stranding the water could not reach them, and the pumps being free to work the 
safety of the vessel and passengers would be secured. Recent experience has demonstrated the 
absolute necessity of this mode of construction. The accommodations for passengers are believed 
to combine every comfort and convecience that can be desired, 
PRICE OF PASSAGE. 
From New York to Southampton or Havre, ......... 
“ = Lend e-- Second 


follows : 
From Philadelphia. 
| City of Baltimore 

( 


“ 


. January 12 
Febru’y 9 
& 

5 


Arago,.. 
Folton 
Arago.. 
Fulton 
Arage 
Fulton 
Arago.. 
Fulton Saturday 
. Saturday. 
Saturday. 


Arago’.... 
Fulton... 
Arago... 


«+++ $130 00 
rrree 5 
First coe 600 coc ee ae 
seeee Second “ ,.,....... 500 francs. 
To Passengers going to London these Steamers cfler the advanteges of economy, both in time 
and expense. Specie delivered in London. No passage secured until paid for. An experienced 
Surgeon on board. Ail Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post-office, 


For Freight er Passage apply to 
ities. a MORTIMER LIVINGSTON 


W. ISELIN, Havre. 
CROSKEY & CO., Southampton, 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., Paris. 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL & 
STEAM SHIPS. 


FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chie! Cabin Passage P $130 | Second Cabin Passage.. 
FROM BOSTON T© LIVERPOOL, 
$110 | Second Cabin Passage..... 
awe The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 
Uapt. Jupxins, | Canada,. 
«+++... Capt. STONE. | AMerica,.... 
oie . Oapt. E.G. Lorr. | Niagara,.. 
oe sence tecces Capt. Saannon. | Eurepa, 
carry a clear White light at their mast head—green on star 


os Be YOUR. 


First Cabin,,.... 
‘ 
From Havre or Southampton to New York, eS 
“ “ : 


Agent, 53 Broadway, 





AdL 


75 
Capt. Lane, 
+ eee. Capt. Wicknam, 
oeee ee Capt. Rypgip, 
. Capt. J. Lrron, 
rd bow—red on port 


16, 1856. 


Chief Cabin Passage, 
Persia,.. . 


Asia,....-.- 
Africa,...... 
These vessels 
bow. 
.Wednesday. 
Wednesday. 
.. Wednesday, 
. Wednesday, . 
Wednesday ° 
Wednesday, ......eeceees 


«..-April 
. April 23, 
. April 30, * 
. May 7. 
May 14, 
May 2l, 


“ 
“ 


DMIs .0c0scec.e0a soca 


Berths not secured until paid tor. 

An experienced surgeon On board. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jeweir. 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof therelz 
expressed. 

For freight er passage, apply to E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 


T HE NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL U 8. M. STHAMERS. 


The Ships comprising this line are 


The ATLANTIC... Capt. OLtver ELpripGs. | The BALTIC 
The ADRIATIC., Uapt. James Wes 
These ships having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care has 
bes taken in their construction, as also in their engines, to ensure strength and speed ; and their 
dations for passe 6 are unequalled for elegance and comfort. Price of passage from 
New York to Liverpool in first cabin, $130 ; insecona do. $75. From Liverpoo) to New York, 
£30 and £90. An experienced surgeon attached to each ship. No berths can he secnred anti: 
paid for. The ships of this line have imoroved water-tight compartments, and to avoid danger 
from ice will not cross the Banks north of 42 degrees, until after the Ist of August. 
PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING, 
From Liverpool. From New York. 
Wednesday.May 14/| Saturday.....Avg. 
Wednesday.May 28] Saturday Sept. 
W ednesday. June 11 | Saturday. ... . Sept. 
W ednesday. June 25 | Saturday... . .Oct. 
Wednesday.July 9| Saturday... ..Oct. 
W ednesday. July 23| Saturday, .,..Nov. 
W ednesday.Aug. 6/ Savréay,.... Nov. 
W ednesday. Aug. 20 | Saturday, ... . Dec. 
W ednesavy.Sept. 3| Saturday, ....Dec. 
For freight or passage appiy to 
EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO., No. 66 Wall street, New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
STEPHEN KINNARD & CO., 27 Austin Friars, London. 
B. G. WAINWRIGHT & CU., Paris. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, pre 
cious stones or metals, ess bills of lading are signed therefor and the value thereof expressed 
therein. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. SOLE REGULAR LINE. 
‘NECOND LINE.--The following ships willleave Havre on the l6th,ana New York o® 
S istor each month, as follows :— nee Tek. 


oF Re ee 
166 BOP vo vccccccccccccces 
C let Fobruary .....ccccccsce cssecees 
Ist JUMe, 00. -cecccees 
Ist October, ... 
bst March ..... 
Ist July ...... 
lst November , 





Capt. JoserH Vomstocx. 





Fiom New York. 
Saturday...... 
Saturday 
Saturday......May 24 
Saturday June 7 
Saturday 
Saturday... 

Saturday. . 
Saturday. 


From Liverpool, 
Wednesday.. Sept. 
Wednesday... 
Wednesday... 
Wednesday, .. 0 
Wednesday... 
Wednesday. ..N 
Wednesday... 
Wednesday... 


2 

2 
6 

20 


30 
13 
27 
1 
8 


3 
L 
5 
2 


8ST. DENIS, 
Follansbee, master 


8T.NICOLAS, 
Bragdon, master. 


MERCURY, 
French, master. 


WILLIAM TELL, 
J. Funck, master. Ist December... . $6005. 60096666 5068 Be Guus 
They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the oom 
fort and convenience of passengers, and eommanded by men of experience in the trade. The prive 
of is $100, without wines or liquors. . 
cods sent io the subscribers will be forwarded tree from any charge but thone actually 


16th November, 


BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
161 Pearl strost. 


TAPSCOTT'’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Roox Licgat. (new) Kossvra, ANTARCTIC. SHamRocg. (new) 
ALBION. (new) HE Lors ANDREW FOSTER. qoee or CLIPPERS 
Driver. (new) ComPRoOMIsE. GALENA. ITY OF BROOKLYS. 
NorTHAMPTON. (new) UNDERWRITER. PHILANTHROPIST. Empire. 
Witiram Tapscott. GHTON. RAPPAHANNOCK. 
ARcTIc. CHARLES BuoK. 
PROGRESS. Forest KING. 
Sr. Louts. RicuaérpD MORSE. 
CHIMBORAZO. 
ROBENA. 
CONSTELLATION, 





4 ov 
EMERALD Isie. (new) CONTINENT, 
Camara. (new) ConsvuL. 
Dreapnoveut (new) New HAmpsHire. 
Coosawattex. (new) West Point. » 
BaxsaMin Adams. Racer. CENTURION. 

E. Z. ApriatTic. 
he **X’’ Line of London Packets. 
SovrTuampron. NORTHUMBERLAND 
re Besson. PALESTINE. (new) 
DEVONSHIRE. MARGARET Evans. AMERICAN F * 
DRAFTS ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, WALES, FRANCE AND GES 
MANY. Payable in all the principal Towns without discount or any other charges. 
TAPSCOTT & CO., 86 South St.. New York. 
to WM. TAPSCOTT & CO., St. George’s Buildings, Liverpool. 








W. YOUNG & CO., PROPRIETORS. 


a 
Wm. YOUNG, 








J. @. HOLBROUKR, { General Agents. 


8. J. AHERN. OFFICE, NO. 18 BBEKMAN 8ST. 





